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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
N a letter to Mr. Lloyd George, dated October 25th 
but published this week, Sir John Simon declares 
that he has lost all confidence in the Government 

and feels obliged to vote in such a way as will show that 

he, at any rate, has no confidence in it. He specifically 
refers to the coming Trade Union Bill, but he has not 
waited to see the text of the Bill before putting his 
intention into practice. On Tuesday night, when the 

Government’s majority sank to thirty-one on the official 

Conservative amendment to the Address, Sir John voted 

with the minority. His letter concludes with the admis- 

sion that ‘** various considerations of tactics ’’ might be 
urged against his view, but that having thought the 
situation carefully over he holds that ‘* the plain course 
is the best, and that tactics must take care of them- 
selves.” This is all very well, but nobody knows better 
than Sir John that ‘‘ things and actions are what they 
are, and the consequences of them will be what they 
will be; why, then, should we wish to be deceived? ” 

The only practicable alternative to the present Govern- 

ment is a Tory Protectionist Government, and it would 

be folly to destroy the former unless we prefer the latter. 

Most Liberals will, we think, look rather to an alliance 

with the more rational elements in the Labour Party in 

defence of Free Trade and a progressive policy of inter- 
national co-operation. 

& * * 


Sir Robert Hutchison, the Chief Liberal Whip, also 
voted against the Government on Tuesday, and he has 
resigned his office. Apparently his view is identical with 
that of Sir John Simon. Three other Liberals—Mr. 


George Lambert, Sir Murdoch Macdonald, and Mr. 
Kedward—voted for the Conservative amendment, but 
it remains to be seen whether they were fully aware of 
the significance of their action. The importance of the 
whole incident lies in its bearing on the future align- 
ment of the Liberal Party and upon the Government’s 
chances of survival. 
* * * 

The Conservative Party Meeting last week ended 
with a secret ballot on the leadership; 462 votes were 
cast for Mr. Baldwin and 116 against. The size of the 
minority surprised nearly everybody, but it is even more 
surprising that Mr. Baldwin seems to have accepted the 
result as a satisfactory vote of confidence. We certainly 
expected when we saw the figures that Mr. Baldwin 
would tell his Party to find another leader who was not 
opposed by one-fifth of its members. The course which 
he has adopted seems to invite humiliation and to per- 
petuate the dissensions in the Party. This is not with- 
out compensations from the national standpoint, but 
the mystery of Mr. Baldwin’s psychological processes 
deepens, and Mr. Wickham Steed will have to write 
another book to explain them to us. 

* * * 

On the following day came the result of the Pad- 
dington election, which sent Lord Beaverbrook’s can- 
didate into Parliament with a majority of a thousand 
over the official Conservative. This may well be a freak 
result of what was certainly a freak election, but though 
Lord Beaverbrook is unlikely to win many seats, it is 
certainly within his power to split the Protectionist vote 
and thus defeat Mr. Baldwin’s candidates in a large 

number of constituencies. 
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By the time we are in print the second reading of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s third Bill to compel local 
authorities to raise the school age will have been taken. 
The Bill is promised a stormy passage. Led by Lord 
Eustace Percy, the Conservatives in the House of Com- 
mons are now committed to opposing it, and the Times 
has already prophesied that the Peers will regard the 
Conservative lead given in the House of Commons as 
justification for defeating the measure if it reaches the 
House of Lords. Open controversy in both Houses will 
be concentrated on Maintenance Grants. It is estimated 
that in the first year Maintenance Grants will cost 
£8,750,000 in rates and taxes; and Mr. Lloyd George 
has declared that he himself is personally against the 
general principle of such grants. The grants themselves 
have been chopped and changed about in such a way as 
to persuade the rank and file of the Labour Party that 
a compromise has been reached with Mr. Snowden. 
The present proposal—and there may yet be several 
more—is upon a family allowance basis; it is dependent 
upon the guardian of the children making personal 
application, and it is laid down that he shall state the 
amount of wages he earns in the application. 


+ * * 


The agitation against the British Government’s 
policy in Palestine continues with unabated heat. An 
immense Jewish gathering in New York, attended by 
senators and public men, has passed strongly condem- 
natory resolutions, while at home the controversy has 
gained impetus through the publication of the correspon- 
dence between Dr. Weizmann and Lord Passfield, and 
the intervention of Sir John Simon and Lord Hailsham. 
Dr. Weizmann’s dignified and temperate criticism of 
the Government’s White Paper will increase the general 
regret that he was not accorded the interview for which 
he asked. Sir John Simon and Lord Hailsham, in a 
joint letter to the Times, declare quite definitely, with 
all the weight of their great legal authority, that the 
terms of the White Paper, as regards land settlement, 
conflict, on certain points, with the express terms of the 
Mandate, and suggest that the Council of the League 
should be asked to obtain an advisory opinion on those 
points from The Hague Court. We believe that the 
Government’s intentions are better than their words, 
and they are said to contemplate the issue of an explana- 
tory memorandum ; but in a matter which has given rise 
to such grave suspicions, and in which the honour of 
Great Britain is involved, they would do better to seek 
the advisory opinion recommended by Sir John Simon 
and Lord Hailsham, and announce, in advance, that 
they will abide by it. 


* * ” 


A Committee to inquire into the operation of the 
Rent Restrictions Act has at last been appointed. It 
is a strong Committee: Lord Marley is Chairman, and 
Mr. E. D. Simon is a member. It is therefore not to be 
supposed that a very narrow interpretation will be 
placed upon the Committee’s terms of reference. But 
it should be borne in mind that there are other sides to 
the question of Rent Restriction than those prominent 
problems which arise out of the conflict between the 
vested interests of landlord and tenant. In Vienna, 
since the war, rent restriction has been regarded as a 
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serious weapon with which to fight poverty. As a con- 
sequence, in spite of the very distressed conditions. 
everywhere in Vienna, there is nowhere a really serious 
rent problem. But in England rent figures are so 
irregular and confusing that economists are forced to 
omit them from consideration in drawing up their sub- 
sistence figures. There is yet another aspect to the 
general problem of rent restriction: the widely varying 
rents which are charged for furnished rooms. A motion 
was passed by the Manchester City Council last week 
calling upon the Government to extend the principle of 
rent restriction one stage further, in order to prohibit 
extortionate rents for sub-let lodgings. 
* * 

The Annual Public Health Report, issued by Sir 
George Newman, places great emphasis on the impor- 
tance and far-reaching effeets of the Local Government 
Act. This Act represents a revolution in the whole 
system of social services, since its final aim is to link 
them all up under a single centralized authority. Its 
immediate effect will be to co-ordinate the work of the 
local authorities all over the country and to attempt to 
level up the standard of the less efficient to that of the 
best and most progressive. Each unit will consist of 
official bodies such as those concerned with public health 
administration, but should also receive co-operation 
from the local general practitioners. The entire local 
administration will be in the hands of the M.O.H. for 
the areas, whose function will also be advisory in all 
public health matters. He, in turn, will be responsible 
to the Chief Medical Officer of Health, and the entire 
organization will be subject to the criticism and juris- 
diction of the Minister of Health. There are some who 
read into this broad scheme the basis of a State Medical 
Service with ultimate elimination of private medical 
practice in its present form. It seems rather an 
anachronism in these days, to describe that possibility 
as a ** danger ”’ as has recently been done by the Tres. 

* * * 

The results of the recent Borough Elections have 
proved a serious check to the Labour Party, whose 
advance in the municipal field has been so consistent 
since the war. No doubt this is to an extent due to 
a growing disappointment with the record of the 
Government and to growing alarm on the part of rate- 
payers, but it is traceable also to more deep-seated 
causes. Labour candidates for local bodies are fre- 
quently unsuitable since advancement in the Labour 
Party is often the measure of less admirable qualities 
than ability and moderation. For reasons of employ- 
ment many of their best men and women are unable to 
contest. It would be uncandid to suggest that candi- 
dates of other parties or of no party are always better 
qualified. A reading of the pamphlet “ Liberalism and 
Local Government ”’ to which we referred recently en- 
forces the view that this is a fruitful field of service for 
public-spirited Liberals. It is of the highest national 
importance that local government should be spared the 
acerbities of party politics and that it should attract 
persons of ability and goodwill in work of constantly 
increasing scope. 

* * 

Although no plenary session of the Imperial Con- 

ference has been held since October 8th, the Committees 
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and Heads of Delegations are understood to have made 
good progress on a large number of questions, including 
that of a new Empire tribunal. There seems to be no 
general desire to oust the Privy Council from its position 
as the ultimate Court of Appeal for private litigants ; 
but there is a widespread desire to set up some special 
machinery of arbitration to deal with disputes between 
States, members of the British Commonwealth, with 
jurisdiction over justiciable, and, by consent of the 
parties, over non-justiciable disputes. For the present, 
at any rate, the Heads of Delegations are of opinion 
that resort to such tribunal should be voluntary in all 
eases. Other political questions under discussion in- 
clude the co-ordination of foreign policies, and the 
Singapore base. With regard to the latter, it is 
reported that the Conference will recommend that the 
scheme should proceed on the existing, restricted lines, 
but that the whole question may be reviewed in 1934 
or 1985, before the completion of the new dock. Among 
other decisions, it is understood that the Committee 
on Arbitration and Disarmament has agreed to most of 
the proposals put forward at Geneva for bringing the 
Covenant of the League into line with the Kellogg Pact. 


* * * 


Whatever the present Imperial Conference may do, 
it seems clear that the question of agreed principles of 
native policy is likely to become a vital issue for future 
Conferences. At a dinner given to the Dominion 
Ministers by the Empire Parliamentary Association, 
General Hertzog again took occasion to refer to the 
repercussions in South Africa of Great Britain’s East 
African policy. General Hertzog was careful to disclaim 
any intention of interfering in the administration of 
East Africa; but he pleaded for consultation, and for 
the adoption of policies ‘* mutually helpful and not 
destructive of one another.’? As he was equally careful 
to emphasize the fact that the ‘* equal rights ”’ prin- 
ciple in East Africa was destructive of the South African 
policy of white supremacy, and that this problem was 
unalterable, his distinction between ‘* consultation ”’ 
and * interference *’ is a little difficult to understand. 
General Hertzog is absolutely right as to the danger of 
conflicting native policies and the necessity for consul- 
tation and agreement; but his present attitude makes 
agreement impossible and consultation difficult. Mean- 
while, a letter in the Times from the Bishop of Cape 
Town, suggests that many South Africans who are 
vaguely alarmed by the phrase about ‘* paramountcy 
of native interests ’’ in the White Paper, are at least 
equally alarmed by the dangers of General Hertzog’s 
own policy. : 

* * * 

While very little is known definitely as to the posi- 
tion of the Franco-Italian naval controversy, the present 
deadlock is clearly giving grave concern to all parties to 
the London Treaty. Notwithstanding denials, Mr. 
Gibson, the United States Ambassador to Belgium, was 
unquestionably given a roving commission to discuss 
the position with the Italian authorities, and Lord 
Tyrrell appears to have supported him by a simul- 
taneous move at the Quai d’Orsay. Before these dis- 
cussions began, there was a rumour that the French 
Government were seriously considering the advisability 
of ratifying the London Treaty, so far as it is binding on 
France, without reservation; and just after Mr. Gibson 
left Rome, it was reported that the Italian Government 
contemplated an enlargement of their last proposal, by 
the offer of a complete naval holiday, in all classes of 
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vessels, until an agreement was reached. Neither of 
these rumours is authoritative; but there is no doubt 


‘ that both Governments have an uneasy feeling that their 


failure to ratify the Treaty, or to reach an agreement 
between themselves, cuts them off from a concert which 
is growing in strength, and may leave them in an 
unenviable position of isolation when the Preparatory 
Commission reassembles. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the situation has been complicated by 
the appearance in the German naval estimates of pro- 
vision for the laying down of four additional ‘* pocket 
battleships ’’ during the next six years. These ‘‘ Ersatz- 
Preussens ”’ are a nightmare to the French Naval Staff. 
The French battleships are too slow to catch them; the 
big cruisers, being limited as to armament by the 
Washington Treaty, are too weak to fight them. The 
French could, of course, out-build the Germans by re- 
constituting their battle-fleet ; but they are most reluc- 
tant to do this, as every French statesman is convinced 
that a new French battle-fieet would revive Anglo- 
French naval rivalry. The situation offers as ironic a 
commentary as the revival of the Prussian Army after 
Jena on the utility of uni-lateral restrictions on arma- 
ments; but no French Government would dare, at the 
present time, to propose the obvious alternative of can- 
celling the restrictive clauses of the Versailles Treaty, 
in return for Germany’s accession to the Washington 
Treaty and her co-operation in framing a new Conven- 
tion for all-round reduction of armaments. Yet sooner 
or later progress will have to be attempted on these 
lines. Meanwhile, it is clear that the forthcoming 
session of the Preparatory Commission is likely to prove 
both stormy and momentous. 


* * * 


The new session of the French Parliament, which 
opened on November 4th, shows every sign of being 
extremely lively, and it will be far from easy for M. 
Tardieu’s Government to pass through it in safety. At 
the time of writing the first attack in the Chamber is 
expected to be against the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, and coming as it will from Right and Left at the 
same time is likely to put M. Tardieu on his mettle. 
But it will not be the first time he has had to meet that 
kind of attack, and he will probably, as before, play 
for safety ; M. Briand beginning with peace and ending 
with security, and he himself beginning with security 
and ending with peace—a sufficient shade of difference 
to satisfy both Right and Left and yet leave no handle 
for those who accuse the Cabinet of disunity. 


* * * 


It may seem strange that the Duke of Gloucester 
should have undertaken the discomforts of a voyage to 
Abyssinia, and endured the still greater discomforts (to 
a European) of participation in an Ethiopian corona- 
tion ceremony. In fact, his mission was one of high 
statesmanship, as well as of diplomatic courtesy. 
Ethiopia is the one African State which, through all 
the centuries from the legendary days of Prester John, 
has preserved its identity and its independence, work- 
ing out its destiny through the development of its own 
indigenous institutions, and earning, in recent years, 
admission as an equal partner in the League of Nations. 
It is of some importance to the world that the one 
African State in the League should receive its full meed 
of courtesy from Europe, and it is particularly fitting 
that the British Empire, with its wide admixture of 
races and its innumerable African and Asiatic contacts, 
should be officially and royally represented at the 
crowning of the King of the Kings of Ethiopia. 
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RUSSIA AND BRITAIN: 
A CONTRAST 


HE last two issues of the Economist have been 

accompanied by supplements of extraordinary 

interest and value. That of November Ist was 
a Russian Supplement written by a special corre- 
spondent who visited Soviet Russia this summer and 
was familiar with conditions in that country before and 
since the revolution. That of October 25th contained 
a memorandum by Mr. Loveday, the Head of the 
Economic and Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations, on ‘* Britain and World Trade.’’ Each pro- 
vides a vivid and striking picture, and the effect of 
each is heightened when it is contrasted with the other. 

The Russian Supplement tells the story of the first 
two years of the gigantic gamble in human life and 
welfare known as the “‘ Five Years’ Plan.’’ It is a 
thrilling story, and, like other serial stories, it breaks 
off at the most exciting moment, at the very crisis of 
the whole experiment, and leaves the reader asking 
breathlessly for the sequel. The Plan is nothing less 
than an audacious attempt to industrialize Russia in 
five years, and this is to be done without accumulated 
capital and without the hope of obtaining any substan- 
tial amount of capital from abroad. The order has gone 
out that in five years the national income is to be 
doubled, industrial production is to be almost trebled, 
and agricultural production increased by 151 per cent. 
The writer in the Economist describes how, when he 
revisited Russia this summer, ** the outlook was sterner 
and grimmer, the privations of the people more accen- 
tuated, the tasks seemed more formidable and onerous ; 
but, while a certain ‘ war-weariness ’ was unmistak- 
able, the enthusiasm in many quarters appeared 
unabated. Propaganda, however, had become more 
intense, more insistent, and the drive more bitter and 
more ruthless.’’ An immense amount has undoubtedly 
been accomplished, and the imagination is fired bv the 
heroic proportions of the undertaking, but the cost in 
human suffering must already have been truly ap- 
palling, and one is left with an impression of vast 
hordes of people working in feverish excitement or in 
desperate misery against time itself, with the spectre 
of widespread famine and anarchy driving them on. 

A significant footnote to the Economist article is 
supplied by a correspondent of the Times, who points 
out that the currency of Soviet Russia has been nearly 
doubled in twelve months. It is possible that a Com- 
munist State might be less affected by the collapse of 
currency than one in which demand and supply were 
given free play, but hoarding of silver and the inflation 
of paper money are symptomatic of a general failure 
of confidence and shortage of supplies. The critical 
point of the Five Years’ Plan has apparently been 
reached. If it could succeed, Soviet Russia would at 
once become one of the most powerful forces in the 
world ; if it fails, can the Soviet régime survive ? 


To turn from this vision of titanic struggle to Mr. 
Loveday’s survey of British trade is like passing from 
the engine-room of an Atlantic liner into the re- 
frigerator. In his freezing analysis, Mr. Loveday shows 
that our failure to secure trade has been greatest in 
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countries which have been least affected by the war; 
that our markets have not been mainly captured by 
countries enjoying the alleged benefits of inflation ; and 
that the greatest increase of trade has been secured by 
nations which have pursued a monetary policy similar 
to our own. This last fact, he is careful to point out, 
does not prove that our monetary policy has not injured 
our trade, but it does imply some other cause which 
has affected us and not our neighbours. That cause 
he believes to be lack of suppleness in the mechanism 
of production. To come bluntly to the point that Mr. 
Loveday reaches after a penetrating discussion, he 
believes that the main causes of post-war unemploy- 
ment in Britain (apart from the world-slump, which has 
doubled the figures this year) are that real wages are 
too high and that industry lacks mobility and 
adaptability. 

‘* Tf the price of apples is too high, some will remain 
unsold; of labour, some will remain unhired.... 
Between 1923 and 1928 the United States maintained 
relatively stable prices, while the national productivity 
rapidly increased ; wages had to rise. Between 1923 
and 1928 the United Kingdom allowed prices to fall, 
while national productivity per head has remained 
almost unchanged. Wages had to fall, but actually 
rose ; and unemployment increased.”’ 

But that is not the whole story :— 


‘For the lack of mobility and adaptability is not 
a characteristic of wages and labour alone. The height 
of wages is not absolute, but is relative to the produc- 
tivitv of labour, and the productivity of labour depends 
not on labour only, but upon the whole organization of 
production—and taxation. In all the industrial coun- 
tries of Europe and America industry has been largely 
re-equipped and reorganized during the last ten years. 
. .. But the view sometimes expressed on the Continent 
of Europe that the world swept by while the British 
industrialist sat in hope and the banker in contempla- 
tion of the overdrafts he had granted, is perhaps not 
simply picturesque.”’ 


In a telling passage Mr. Loveday quotes the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade :— 


‘“The recorded number of insured persons unem- 
ployed does not represent the number of persons unable 
to find any kind of remunerative work, but the number 
unable to find work more or less of a kind to which they 
have been accustomed, at rates of pay not substantially 
reduced. .. . We are convinced that no scheme of com- 
pulsory insurance . . . would be acceptable or workable 
if framed on any other basis.”’ 

Mr. Loveday’s comment is as follows :— 


‘“ The sociologist or the politician may further be 
convinced that this basis is desirable, and the economist 
that so long as it is adopted, as the rate of change in 
the world increases, and increase it must, unemploy- 
ment may be expected to increase likewise.”’ 


He might have added that, while possibly defen- 
sible as the basis of a contributory insurance scheme, 
it is disastrous when applied to ‘* uncovenanted 
benefit ’”’ or the dole proper. 


The contrast between Soviet Russia and post-war 
Britain is indeed striking, and our perplexities pale 
into insignificance beside the terrific problems of the 
Five Years’ Plan. Nevertheless, it may not be fantastic 
to suggest that we have something to learn from the 
Soviets. Britain could make good use to-day of some 
of that dynamic energy; she badly needs a speeding 
up of the *‘ tempo.’’ It is difficult to read the debate 
on the Address in the House of Commons without feel- 
ing that politicians of all parties have settled down to 
** hope and contemplation,”’ like Mr. Loveday’s indus- 
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trialist and banker. Ministers are no doubt preoccupied 
to a large extent with the problem of India and dis- 
tracted by sudden storms like that over Palestine. They 
must, however, be singularly out of touch with the 
realities of the economic situation to shelve the urgent 
problem of unemployment relief by appointing a Royal 
Commission, while they give legislative precedence to 
an Education Bill which expends several millions on 
maintenance grants to the parents of schoolchildren. 
The Conservatives are no less preoccupied. Their chief 
concern at a time of national crisis is with a domestic 
quarrel as to who shall lead them, and when they do 
turn to public affairs they can think of nothing but 
Protection. Mr. Lloyd George and his immediate col- 
leagues alone seem to grasp the necessity for vigorous 
action, and those who share Mr. Loveday’s apprehen- 
sions for the future of British industry will eagerly 
study the Liberal plans for tackling unemployment 
which have been published this week.* 

On another page of this issue we publish an article 
calling attention to the salient features of the Liberal 
plans, by Mr. William Wallace, who played a con- 
siderable part in their preparation. Here we need only 
point out how closely the Liberal analysis accords with 
that of Mr. Loveday. Take, for instance, the following 
passage :— 


‘‘ Stating the matter in the soberest terms, the prin- 
cipal causes of the continuance of the ‘refractory 
million’ of unemployed are to be found in the fact that 
we are seeking to ensure to the nation a standard of 
life higher than our present relative national effort and 
efficiency justify. As a result, unless (as we suggest 
below) we meet the situation by a great constructive 
effort, we must face the inevitable economic consequences 
of persistent unemployment, a dwindling national 
surplus and a sagging Budget.”’ 


It will be seen that Mr. Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues have not lacked courage in diagnosing the 
disease. They have also been bolder than politicians 
are wont to be in prescribing remedies. They advocate 
an all-round reduction of costs of the order of 10 per 
cent. They do not hesitate to call upon the Trade 
Unions to review their rules and restrictions, explicit 
and implicit, in the light of industrial necessities. They 
declare that the clear alternatives to the removal of 
unreasonable restrictions are inevitable reductions in 
wage standards and an increase in unemployment. 
They recommend the drastic amendment of the system 
of unemployment relief. 

On the positive side, the Liberal plans, of course, 
envisage a comprehensive scheme of national develop- 
ment, the scope of which is indicated in Mr. Wallace’s 
article. In its main features it is a Two Years’ Plan 
bearing some resemblance to the Five Years’ Plan of 
Soviet Russia, though it is not, of course, comparable 
in magnitude or beset with the difficulties and dangers 
which confront an industrial and agricultural revolu- 
tion. In both cases, however, the ** tempo ”’ at which 
the job is tackled is of the essence of the contract. The 
Economist writer tells us that in Russia the word 
** tempo ”’ has a complex of meanings. It ‘* proclaims 
the conviction that Soviet industry will ultimately 
outstrip any other in the world ”’; it is ‘‘ a scornful 
denial of pseudo-scientific theories of gradualness in 
economic development and an emphatic assertion of the 








**“* How to Tackle Unemployment.” By D. Lloyd George, the Marquess 
of Lothian, and B. Seebohm Rowntree. 6d. 
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all-important necessity for the concentration ef the 
workers’ will-power.’’ Assuredly we could do with 
a heightening of ‘‘ tempo ”’ in this country; and the 
chief difference, as we understand it, between Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Government on the policy of national 
development is the question of the *‘ tempo ”’ at which 
it is taken. In short, the conviction grows that it is of 
little use for the Liberal leader to devise schemes unless 
he is given a prominent part in carrying them out. 
The feeling of a growing section of the community was 
expressed by a Conservative Member of Parliament, 
Mr. Boothby, when he said in the debate on Monday : 
‘* T think the crisis now coming is comparable only to 
the crisis of 1918; and no one can say that we did not 
face the realities of that crisis or that we ran away from 
the situation then. But in 1918 we had a Government 
which was not afraid to govern. The right hon. 
Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) 
was remorseless. Everything was subordinated to the 
main purpose; everything was swept aside, even this 
House was swept aside, when it showed signs of getting 
in the way. Sacrifices were demanded by the Govern- 
ment and made by every class and section of the 
community. I believe that we must get back to that 
spirit and that sort of leadership if we are to get 
through the present crisis.”” 


THE LIBERAL PROPOSALS 


HE Memorandum submitted to the Government, and 
now published under the title of ‘‘ How to Tackle 
Unemployment,” is neither a re-statement of what 
was said in 1929 in ** We Can Conquer Unemployment,”’ 
nor a departure from it. If one may borrow the language 
of the film-world, the earlier pamphlet was a ‘* close-up ” 
of the emergency problem. The recent publication deals 
with the problem as a whole. It analyzes the industrial and 
agricultural position in Britain in 1980, and suggests what is 
required for permanent restoration. It not only does not 
reject the earlier proposals, but, on the contrary, it 
strengthens the case for them, by showing them in their 
true perspective as a necessary part of a greater whole. 
What is the essential analysis of the present situation? 
Our unemployment divides itself under three broad heads. 
There is, first, that comparatively small but ever-present 
unemployment due to changes in production and demand 
under conditions of free enterprise and freedom of choice. 
Secondly, there is that increase in unemployment which 
has taken place since Labour took office, representing the 
effects here of a world-wide depression. This is due to inter- 
national causes, and must be met by international action. 
There remains that solid core of round about one million 
which has persisted now for nearly ten years. This 
‘© refractory million ’? represents the real British unemploy- 
ment problem ; it is the cause of this which we have to seek. 
That cause lies, it is suggested, in the fact that ** we 
are seeking to ensure to the nation a standard of life higher 
than our present relative national effort and efficiency 
justify.’? In the middle of the nineteenth century we held 
a position of unchallenged supremacy as ‘‘ the workshop of 
the world.”? In the quarter of a century before the war 
that position was being definitely attacked, but the advan- 
tage of the momentum gained by being first in the field 
softened the force of competition, whilst the general rise 
of world prosperity, in which we shared, served to conceal 
the true position from us. 
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’ The War made a definite break with the past. The 
momentum was largely lost. Nations which had bought 
from Britain as a matter of course, began to buy elsewhere 
or to manufacture for themselves, and to protect their new 
industries. We should thus have found export trade much 
more difficult after the War in any event; but we have 
had to face the situation under special handicaps. These 
are too numerous to detail here. They include such things, 
for example, as the fact that whilst some of our main Con- 
tinental competitors have got rid, or largely rid, of earlier 
debt obligations and capital charges by inflation and de- 
valuation, we have greatly added to the burden of ours by 
a long period of deflation; and this on top of the dragging 
effect of the fall in the world’s level of gold prices. To put 
the position in its briefest terms, however, we have had to 
face since the War a situation calling for the greatest 
flexibility in methods and in costs, whilst possessing the 
most inelastic and unadaptable system of any industrialized 
nation. This inelasticity applies to wages; but it does not 
stop there. If it did, the higher real wages might have 
been met, and more than met, by increased efficiency. 
More important still are the conservatism and the vested 
interests and vested prejudices affecting all parties to 
industry. Trade-union restrictions too often prevent the 
introduction of those more efficient methods which are 
essential if trade-union rates are to be maintained. Directors 
too often remain after they have outgrown their usefulness. 
Quite a number were not appointed for their usefulness 
even in the first instance. Management, particularly on 
the marketing side, seems unable to move fast enough for 
the times. Bankers, without adequate industrial know- 
ledge and with a tradition against interfering in manage- 
ment, tend, through their overdrafts, to be a dead hand 
upon improvement. Taxation lays an undue burden upon 
enterprise. The Exchequer penalizes generous expenditure 
upon improved equipment. As a result we have failed to 
offer to the world sufficient value for money, and the conse- 
quences are seen in such things as a failure to increase our 
production and our export trade as rapidly as competitors, 
long continued unemployment, and a sagging Budget. 

This is a grave situation which cannot be allowed to 
continue longer. There are only three alternative courses 
of action: (1) a direct lowering of standards; (2) the pro- 
tection of inefficiency, and (3) a raising of the whole level 
of efficiency. The first is a policy of defeat. The second 
eannot help Britain, dependent for the maintenance of its 
dense population on selling 30 per cent. of its total products 
abroad. If we cannot compete with the foreigner on our 
own doorstep how can we compete abroad? Moreover, 
how can tariffs help those industries (in which unemploy- 
ment is greatest) which are dependent upon export trade? 
The wise and courageous course is to reduce our costs by 
increasing our efficiency. 

The Government should face industry with the facts, 
and invite the different parties in conference to take the 
necessary action and make the necessary sacrifices to restore 
our competitive power. 

Moreover, the State must play its part. The first step 
is a drastic reduction in its own costs. Another Geddes 
Committee should be appointed. The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Scheme should be restored to a sound basis, and abuses 
removed. The resulting reduction in State expenditure 
would be, at once, a stimulus and a challenge to industry. 
It would encourage enterprise to develop; and the develop- 
ment of enterprise, and of new enterprise, is the true cure 
of unemployment. Industry must help itself, but the State 
should give such aid as it properly can by facilitating re- 
search and invention, by Trade Facilities and Export 
Credits, by encouraging a closer relationship between the 
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banks and industry, and even in special circumstances by 
giving temporary financial help in schemes calculated to 
raise efficiency. 

By such means prosperity will be restored to industry 
in due course. It is probably unreasonable, however, to 
count upon our ability to find outlets overseas for so large 
a part of our production in the future as in the past, and 
we should therefore seek to restore prosperity to our agricul- 
ture, not only in view of present depression and not only as 
a contribution to unemployment, but also with the object of 
establishing a better balance in the national economic life 
as a whole. There is at the door of the British farmer one 
of the finest markets in the world. Greater efficiency and 
better organization should enable the British farmer to cap- 
ture a far larger part of that market. We are importing 
to-day over £200 millions’ worth of dairy products, eggs, 
fruit, pork products, and other meat, which can be pro- 
duced at a profit at home under proper conditions, The 
State must help to secure those conditions. Agriculture has 
been sacrificed to industry and agriculture must be restored 
even at considerable cost. It will be the wisest investment. 
The State should acquire and re-condition land ; make credit 
available; secure to the producer by organized marketing, 
a fairer share of the price paid by the consumer; secure a 
revision of railway rates and facilities such that any prefer- 
ence enjoyed shall be by the British farmer, and not by 
the foreigner as at present; and widen the demand for fresh 
produced home products by publicity methods similar to 
those now adopted for Empire produce. In particular the 
State should undertake as rapidly as possible the creation 
of 100,000 family farms as a direct contribution towards 
unemployment. 

But these things will take time. Meantime, the hard- 
ships of unemployment continue, and a great reservoir of 
labour force is running to waste. Instead of spending £100 
millions a year upon idleness, we should seize the oppor- 
tunity to carry through schemes which will raise the whole 
level of national efficiency and the amenity and quality of 
the national life. Schemes of regional development and 
housing, roads and bridges, telephone and electrical and 
other development are suggested, all justified on their merits, 
which (taken in conjunction with land re-conditioning and 
the establishment of the family farms) would provide early 
employment for well over 700,000 persons. These, of 
course, are the schemes set out in detail last year, re- 
examined with experts in the light of criticism, reaffirmed 
and expanded. 

This is a very summary outline of the policy recom- 
mended. There remains the all-important question of 
finance. The matter must be dealt with here dogmatically, 
and readers must turn to the pamphlet for a fuller exposi- 
tion. As regards the amount required to finance the pro- 
posals, this will obviously depend upon a number of factors, 
including the speed at which, and the extent to which, 
the proposals are carried through, this depending in turn 
in part upon the rate at which other enterprise develops. 
The full expenditure in the first two years, however, should 
not exceed £250 millions; and those responsible for the 
report are confident that this sum could be raised and that 
the raising of it would not prejudice enterprise in other 
directions. Against this expenditure can be set direct 
savings in unemployment benefit and resulting increases in 
taxation receipts amounting to £91 millions. This leaves 
out of account all indirect savings, in the stimulus given to 
trade in other directions, in poor law relief and so on, not 
to speak of the gains in human welfare. Schemes, therefore, 
which offer a due return upon only 63 per cent. of the 
expediture represent a sound economic proposition to the 
State. The ultra-sound financial theorist tends sometimes 
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to overlook the fact that, in a civilized community, unem- 
ployed citizens must at least be kept alive, and that a day’s 
labour not used is lost irreparably. The State has many 
ledgers. Moreover, against this expenditure there must be 
set also the resulting assets. In agriculture there will be 
the land and its equipment. In some cases, like telephones, 
the work is a purely commercial proposition. In regional 
and road development there will be large increments in land 
values to be appropriated. Again, in road work there will 
be available the unappropriated portion of the growing 
income of the Road Fund. When, therefore, the recom- 
mendations are regarded as a whole, in conjunction with 
the earlier proposal for drastic reduction in dispensable 
State expenditure, they represent true economy. There is 
nothing inconsistent in recommending, at one and the 
same time, the cutting of unnecessary expenditure in one 
direction and generous but wise investment in others. It 
is the practice of all successful business. 

The proposals are many-sided and complex. They 
really rest, however, on one simple fundamental economic 
proposition, namely, that it pays a community better to 
have its citizens engaged in useful and necessary work, than 
to have them supported in irksome idleness. Is that a 
proposition so difficult of acceptance? 

Witiiam WALLACE. 


SOUTH PADDINGTON AHOY ! 


GIvE me my pen: a theme this week 
Should not, I think, be far to seek; 
For how could any rhymester choose 
A subject, by the Comic Muse 
More happily inspired 
Than him of the stentorian voice, 
South Paddington’s electoral] choice, 
The warrior whose exceeding zeal 
By bankrupt Britain’s mute appeal 
Was fired— 
That politic sailor, 
Vice-Admiral Taylor 
(Retired) ? 


He stood . . . it isn’t clear for what, 
But certainly for quite a lot 
Of lofty Empire-building dreams, 
Taxes on food, and tariff schemes 
That Beaverbrook desired ; 
And Paddington’s electors, faced 
With unemployment, doles, and waste, 
And Indian factions, hard to please, 
Knew well what problems such as these 
Required— 
That erudite sailor, 
Vice-Admiral Taylor 
(Retired). 


Yet most, I think, he stood to plead 
The loyal Tories’ inborn need 
Of telling leaders they must go, 
Whenever Mr. So-and-So 
To take their place aspired ; 
And since his duty as M.P. 
Is just to thunder ** B. M. G.,”’ 
With very little else to say, 
What luck it was for them that they 
Acquired 
That eloquent sailor, 
Vice-Admiral Taylor 
(Retired) ! 
MacFLECKNOE. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HERE has descended upon Parliament in this second 

session an atmosphere of change and untimely dis- 

ruption. Socialists reproach one another with lost 
opportunities ; Liberals speak dangerously of revenue duties, 
or of ‘* something *? for arable land; and Conservatives. 
slaughter one another fratricidally in the southern purlieus 
of Paddington. Only Mr. Scrymgeour, his water-waggon 
hitched firmly to a star, follows without faltering the same 
old pallid gleam. 

* * * 

Under these influences the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address seemed almost glad that their task was a purely 
ceremonial one, but they performed it to the satisfaction of 
all. And Mr. Baldwin, in congratulating them and in the 
other non-controversial parts of his speech, showed once 
again that on any subject except politics he has no superior 
in the House. 

* * * 

Over him on this occasion hung what might have proved 
to be the shadow of doom, and the House extended to him 
the sympathetic but somewhat morbid interest which 
Parisians of the Terror must have felt for the occupants of 
the tumbril. He himself seemed conscious of the occasion, 
and had even attempted to dress the part by assuming an 
ancient frockcoat of a Victorian cut, which gave him unfor- 
tunately the air of a Churchwarden rather than of a Marquis. 
But the spirit of his utterance was touched with the proper 
element of grim humour, and his jests about the trials of 
leadership and ‘‘ the more reliable portions of the Press ”* 
were received with an admiring shudder. 

* * * 


He was followed by Ramsay in his most rambling mood. 
The Prime Minister even allowed himself to be put out of 
his stride by an Astorian interruption ; and that is a capital 
mistake, for the Noble Lady needs no encouragement. The 
points of the speech which remain in the memory are those 
which one could not believe; such as the statement that the 
nation has received full value for every sixpence of the 
dole, and the suggestion that the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance is in some way the outcome of the 
Three-Party Conference on the subject. From that Confer- 
ence nothing has in fact come out, for the simple reason 
that the Government has short-circuited its deliberations. 
And it seems that Ministers dare not take responsibility for 
reforms which everyone knows to be necessary, and that the 
Commission is regarded as providing a convenient mora- 
torium during which debts may accumulate and funds decay. 

* * * 


It is curious that Tories should assume that the mention 
of Electoral Reform in the Gracious Speech indicates a 
Socialist bribe for Libera] support. Rumour has not hinted 
at anything but the Alternative Vote, a reform for which 
Liberals have never asked and which does not meet their 
needs. It is bad enough when the cat brings you a dead 
mouse and expects you to be grateful for it; but, when it 
is suggested that you are being persuaded by that inadequate 
offering to sanction further raids on the cream, the thing 


becomes absurd. 
* *¥ * 


Proportional Representation would have given more 
reasonable ground for the suggestion. This is the Age of 
Quotation. Mr. Graham has a Coal Quota; Mr. Baldwin 
wants a Wheat Quota; and Liberals certainly desire a fair 
Quota of members in the House of Commons. But 
Socialists will not grant this, and yet expect the Liberal 
Party to give them special facilities for collecting funds to 
run candidates against its own members. 
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Mr. Lloyd George opened the second day’s proceedings 
with a vigour and energy in strong contrast to the lethargy 
of his rivals on the first afternoon, and his bitterest oppo- 
nents must have realized that, had he been presented with 
half the opportunities given to their own leaders, events 
would have been guided to some more definite issue. 

i * - 

Sir Oswald Mosley also achieved a striking success. 
He is not the leader of any group or section, but his personal 
place is among the leaders, and he has joined the small 
circle of those whose uprising definitely fills the House. His 
destructive reasoning was most effective, and though, when 
he turned to the constructive side there was naturally room 
for criticism and disagreement, yet the construction was 
there, and in these days all such effort is to the good. With 
other good performances by Sir Donald Maclean, Walter 
Elliot, and Oliver Stanley, the day’s debate was a distin- 
guished one, though without much comfort for the mind 
or spirit of the Prime Minister. 

* * * 

Thursday was by contrast somewhat dull, except when 
Mr. Maxton was directing against Ministers one of the 
speeches in which they themselves used to delight before 
they began to rise 

““on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
To them he is not so much a Wild Man, as a Wild Oat— 
of their own sowing. Of the other speakers the best was the 
Minister of Agriculture, who displayed not only a comforting 
bedside manner, but also a refreshing grasp of his subject. 
* * * 

But undoubtedly the main interest of the day lay in 
the news from the Conservative Convention. Soon it was 
known that the conspiracy had failed, and that Citizen 
Gretton would have no illustrious head to show to the 
people. The intended victim seems indeed to have behaved 
most cantankerously : not only refusing to say ‘‘ It’s a far, 
far better thing that I do,’’ but actually telling the malcon- 
tents that they would have to behave far, far better. It 
is unnecessary to congratulate the Conservative Party on 
the result, for the magnificent reception given to their leader 
from all parts of the House showed the general opinion that 
he is worth forty (or even forty-four) of the Sansculottes 
who tried to drag him to the scaffold. 

* ~ * 

Next it was the turn of the Socialist Rebels and, on 
the face of it, they were unlucky, seeing that their show 
was staged on a Friday, and was supported by thirteen, 
including tellers. But they are satisfied with the tactical 
triumph of moving their own amendment, and feel free in 
consequence to support their own Government on Tuesday’s 
critical division. I pause to remark that Liberals have 
been able to fee] for four whole days that they belong to 
the only united party in the House. It is to be hoped 
that the sensation will last unti] Tuesday. 

- ~ * 

There could be no doubt after Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
speech on the Conservative Amendment as to the correct 
policy for the Liberal Party to follow with regard to it. 
The House was asked by Mr. Neville Chamberlain to vote 
for that amendment ‘“ with all its implications,’? and the 
implications were the destruction of Free Trade. Liberal 
members are gravely dissatisfied with the record of the 
Government, and their patience is not inexhaustible, but 
when the time comes they will act on a real issue chosen by 
themselves, and not upon a form of words devised by their 


cpponents. 
a | 


* * 
After Sir Flerbert’s speech the tension of the situation 
was relaxed and we were able to enjoy the Winstonian 
#6 fie ss °’ of Mr. Boothby and to share the sorrows of 
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Mr. Holford Knight. Yes, Mr. Knight, it is only too true, 
** the instruments of the Prime Minister might have been 
better selected.’? And all the time he had almost at his 
elbow an instrument of the most trenchant keenness and 
the most curious subtlety. Some day, when it is too late, 
he will realize what might have been. 

* * * 

A pleasant feature of Tuesday’s debate has been two 
speeches of sparkling freshness and originality by two of the 
youngest members of the House, Mr. Aneurin Bevan and 
Mr. Frank Owen. Mr. G. K. Chesterton said many years 
ago of an undergraduate paper which the present writer 
helped to edit, ‘‘ If these young men were in power some- 
thing would happen.’? He added unkindly that it would 
probably be something silly. To Mr. Bevan and Mr. Owen 
the commendation can be given without the afterthought. 

o * * 

As I write the division has not been taken, but the 
Government is in no present danger. But they will make 
a grave mistake if they presume upon their immunity. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech to-day has been a great call to them 
and to the nation, and, if they cannot find the spirit to 
respond to it, the nation will surely turn to others. 

Ertus. 


PALESTINE AFTERTHOUGHTS 


(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 


HE Palestine controversy is fortunately passing from 
i its first phase, the explosive, into its second, the 
reflective. It is quite time it did. Whatever con- 
sidered judgment is to be passed on the policy laid down in 
the now notorious White Paper, the first requisite is the 
creation of an atmosphere in which something like calm con- 
sideration is possible. When Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Amery (faithful to the doctrine that 
the business of an Opposition is to oppose) set their signa- 
tures to a letter consisting of interesting disclosures as to 
conversations between Lord Passfield and Dr. Weizmann 
which can hardly have emanated from the former; when 
Genera] Smuts surprisingly commits himself to hasty criti- 
cisms on the basis of what can only have been a telegraphic 
summary of the White Paper; when even so sober a writer 
as Mr. Norman Angel] permits himself an astonishing refer- 
ence to ** pogroms more murderous than those which used 
to shame Poland ” (let Mr. Angell study the history of 
Poland round about 1650), then it is time and more than 
time the reflective phase was inaugurated. 

It is well to see clearly what the subjects for reflectior 
ought to be. The case of the critics of the White Paper is 
that the Government is initiating a completely new policy 
in Palestine, and a policy inconsistent both with the Balfour 
Declaration and the Palestine Mandate itself. That has 
been denied in the most explicit language by the man 
authorized beyond anyone else to pronounce on it, to wit, 
the Prime Minister. Answering Mr. Baldwin on the opening 
day of the Debate on the Address, Mr. MacDonald said :— 


‘“The next question he [Mr. Baldwin] asked was 
whether the wording of the White Paper does or does 
not mark a departure in the policy of this country in 
regard to the Palestine Mandate. It does not... . What 
has to be done is, in the spirit of the Mandate and stick- 
ing strictly to the letter of the Mandate, to straighten 
out the differences between the contradictory parts of 
certain declarations.”’ 

The Prime Minister added that nothing had astonished 
the Colonial Office more than “the extraordinary 
meaning and the extraordinary intentions ” attributed 
to that Department and to the 
a whole as a result of the White Paper. 


Government as 
The astonishment 
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is intelligible, for though it may be admitted that the 
anonymous author of the White Paper is very far from 
being a master of felicitous expression the fact remains that 
a large number of people perfectly capable of reading and 
assimilating plain English studied the White Paper atten- 
tively without finding in it any of the sinister features which 
the Zionist Organization and its non-Jewish sympathizers 
have been so resolute to read into it. 

At all events the situation now is that those who saw 
in the White Paper evidences of a change of British policy 
in Palestine have been assured by the Prime Minister that 
there is to be no change of policy. With that assurance 
they are not satisfied, and there is clearly room for some 
further explanation of what the Government does mean, 
since it definitely does not mean what its critics assumed 
it to mean. But again it is necessary to appreciate clearly 
what the basis of discussion must be. It must be the 
Mandate for Palestine approved by the League of Nations 
Council in 1922, and nothing else. Much has been said in 
the last fortnight about the Balfour Declaration. Whatever 
moral force that pronouncement may have, its legal effects 
and consequences have been translated into definite obliga- 
tions, and as such embodied in the text of the Mandate. 
What is more, they are international obligations. Mr. Lloyd 
George, in his attack on the White Paper, made it a charge 
against the Government that they had changed their policy 
without consulting the Allies who concurred in the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917. Quite apart from the question of 
whether the policy has in fact been changed, it is manifest 
that the Allies, or ex-Allies, have no status in the matter. 
They have agreed that Palestine should be administered 
under the Mandate system, and that Great Britain should 
be the Mandatory, and have approved the machinery set 
up by the League to ensure that the administration does 
in fact conform with the terms of the Mandate. If it is 
suggested that the Mandate is not being executed as it 
should be there exists a completely impartial and highly 
expert tribunal before which that charge can be brought, 
namely, the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League. That, in itself, is sufficient reason why embittered 
controversy, to say nothing of organized agitation, should 
be suspended. 

It is idle, moreover, to talk as though the administration 
of Palestine under the conditions created by the Balfour 
Declaration were a simple task. The only question is 
whether it is or is not an impossible task. Successive British 
Governments, including the present one, have held that it 
is not, and their judgment may be accepted in spite of 
doubts -inspired by the last eight years’ history, But if 
Jews and Arabs are to live together in Palestine, the balance 
between them must be held by the only impartial authority 
associated with the country, namely, the British Adminis- 
tration acting under responsibility to the League. That is 
peculiarly true in regard to such matters as immigration 
and land. It may well be that some decisions of the British 
Government on these points are open to criticism and 
should be subjected to discussion and reconsideration. But 
language has been used in the course of the last fortnight 
which would suggest that Jewish immigration should con- 
tinue unchecked, no matter what its effect on the Arab 
population, provided the immigrant Jews could somehow 
be settled. That immigration must bear some relation to 
the absorptive power of the land is axiomatic. Jewish 
immigration into a country already populated on a normal 
scale by Arabs cannot be an unlimited immigration. The 
question is, and always has been, where the limits are to 
be set. That is a matter of figures, not of fundamental 
principle, and since no particular figure has any divine con- 
secration attaching to it, neither Dr. Weizmann’s nor Sir 
John Hope Simpson’s nor any other, there is clearly a case, 
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not for impetuous polemics, but for reasoned discussion. 
Complaints that the British Government is forgetting that 
its pledge is to the Jews of all the world, not to the Jews 
of Palestine, are beside the point. What the Government 
is eoncerned with is a very practical problem—how many 
of the Jews of all the world can be admitted into Palestine 
consistently with the fulfilment of the obligations to the 
Arabs embodied on the Mandate. For the Mandate, it must 
be repeated, is the key to the situation. It has been 
accepted by the Jews for eight years as giving them on 
paper what they were entitled to expect. As long as the 
Government keeps within the terms of the Mandate it has 
a good answer to charges brought against it from any 
quarter. If it does not keep within them the Permanent 
Mandates Commission can be relied on to bring it to book, 
and the Government has shown clearly enough in the White 
Paper itself that it is anything but impervious to the Com- 
mission’s criticisms. Meanwhile, it is fair to remember that 
the Mandates Commission summed up its view of the general 
situation in these words :— 

‘The policy of the Mandatory would not be fairly 
open to criticism unless it aimed at crystallizing the 
Jewish National Home at its present stage of develop- 
ment, or rigidly stabilizing the public institutions of 
Palestine in their present form. Judged by the acts in 
which it daily finds expression and the results already 
achieved, that policy deserves no such reproach.” 

The critics of the White Paper declare that a new policy 
has been embarked on that does deserve such reproach. 
The Prime Minister declares that it has net, and a great 
many competent students of the White Paper find in it 
evidence of no such design. It is fortunate in all the cir- 
cumstances that a quasi-judicial body like the Mandates 
Commission exists to give a ruling as to what fidelity to 
the Mandate entails, that Mr. Henderson’s pledge that as 
soon as the Government’s policy had been formulated it 
should be laid before the League has already been carried 
out, and that the Commission happens to be actually in 
session at the moment. 

In the quite improbable event of a disagreement between 
the Commission and the British Government a ruling of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice could, no 
doubt, be sought, as Lord Hailsham and Sir John Simon 
have suggested. But there is no reason to anticipate any 
necessity for that. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LONDON TRAFFIC 


Sm,—I was hoping that a recognized expert would by 
now have questioned some of the statements on London 
Traffic in your leading article of October 11th. Perhaps this 
letter will serve for want of more authoritative criticism. 
You contend that there is no longer room for the tram, in 
contrast with the bus and electric train, and you urge its 
abolition both as a matter of policy and on technical 
grounds. 

To deal first with policy, it is suggested that the new 
Traffic Board will have no interest in developing one form 
of traffic at the expense of another, and that rivalries in- 
herited from the old competitive days must be avoided. 
The inference is that the trams were the cause of com- 
petition, whereas from the outset of public ownership they 
had to struggle with vast private interests, which have all 
along handicapped their efficiency. From 1891, when the 
Progressive Party began to operate the Council tramways, 
their efforts were hindered at every turn. The Municipal 
Reformers admittedly disliked the principle of public trading 
and when they took over the tramways on their return to 
power at the election of 1907, their policy favoured the new 
competition of the private buses. Burdens were placed on 
the tramways which they could not economically bear, such 
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as disproportionate charges for the maintenance of the 
streets ; and the enthusiasm and support which would have 
made them more efficient were conspicuously lacking. 

Though the Progressives were never again in office, their 
attitude to the buses remained essentially Liberal. My 
grandfather, the late Sir John Benn, stated their position in a 
debate on traffic in 1912. Speaking as leader of the Pro- 
gressives, he said that his Party “still believed in free 
trade in traffic and merely asked for the handicaps from 
which they at present suffered to be removed from the 
trams.’’ The petrol bus had not been invented when the 
vast tramway system was installed by the L.C.C., and 
obviously there was ample scope for both vehicles if properly 
co-ordinated. Even to-day, in 1930, the supply of transport 
has not yet exceeded the public demand, and in the rush 
hours every bus, train, and tram in the Metropolis is still 
crammed te capacity. ; 

While urging that the new policy must not hinder pro- 
gress, you are surely going to the other extreme in labelling 
the £27,000,000 invested in the tramways as a “ reactionary 
argument" in favour of their retention. It is one thing to 
bolster up inefficiency, but quite another to scrap a vast 
public asset, which still performs a vital service, and for 
which there is still a strong case on technical grounds. 

Cheapness and seating capacity are the factors which 
are first criticized in the tram. The former claim, you say, 
is ‘‘ now untrue,"’ as trams do not come much into Central 
London, and comparisons of average fares are therefore mis- 
leading. It is significant, however, that bus fares are higher 
off tramway routes than alongside, and as the dear-fare 
areas are often the densely trafficked central routes, the 
fare disparity is even more marked than appears from 
averages. Another point to be remembered is that work- 
men’s cheap fares do not obtain on ihe buses, but are 
statutory on the trams, involving a service which is operated 
at a loss. The tram is also cheaper if tested by seating 
capacity. The modern car used in London carries seventy- 
four passengers, compared with fifty for the S.T. omnibus, 
the type in which the L.G.O.C. appears to have the greatest 
faith. The cost per seat per mile to operate is less on this 
basis, while the average life of a tramcar is also longer than 
that of an omnibus. 

As regards congestion, trams undoubtedly hold up traffic 
while passengers are boarding or dismounting, but this 
trouble is equally caused by buses having to draw into the 
kerb for the same purpose. Other vehicles do at least know 
when a tram can be passed and, generally speaking, the 
worst conditions of congestion occur where there are no 
tramways, e.g., in Cheapside, the Strand, and Regent Street. 
The solution is in regulating the number of vehicles, whether 
trams or buses, according to the requirements of each route. 

Noise is another factor that is equally inseparable from 
buses and trams, though pneumatic tyres will to some 
extent modify the noise of buses. Anyone who has lived on 
roads served by both vehicles will testify that there is little 
to choose between them. I happen to have slept in houses 
adjoining the Commercial Road, Stepney, and the Embank- 
ment, both tram routes with night services ; and I now live 
near the Earls Court Road, a bus reute. The vibration from 
a bus is very disturbing, whereas the tram runs on its own 
concrete bed, and its weight is evenly distributed on the 
rails over a very wide area. 

Personally, I think that trams will inevitably become 
obsolete in London, but only very gradually, as they will 
continue to render an immense service for a good while 
to come. To condemn them on their present position is not 
only false reasoning but thoroughly bad _ business.— 
Yours, &c., 


November 3rd, 1930. 


JOHN BENN. 


RETRENCHMENT AND WAGES 


Srr,—May I beg some of your space to ask for informa- 
tion on two points arising out of the correspondence you 
print this week? The first refers to a sentence in the 
editorial note appended to a letter signed ‘‘ Exporter.’’ You 
say, ‘‘ The rentier also has benefited by the fall in prices.” 
How? As I understand the economic situation the fall has 
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taken place in wholesale, but to no appreciable extent in 
retail, prices. The producer has not benefited ; he has lost. 
The consumer has not benefited, except in the very slightest 
degree. The only classes who have benefited are the dis- 
tributing classes, who have absorbed all the difference be- 
tween the reduction in wholesale prices and the level main- 
tained by retail prices, Those classes are the railway 
industry, the motor industry, and the shop-keeping industry 
with its kindred industries, the combines which buy staple 
articles of food, clothing, &c., from the producers and sell 
them to the retailers. These classes consist of shareholders 
in, and owners of, these industries, and their employees. 
You certainly cannot mean by rentier, railway porters, lorry 
drivers, or shop assistants. Do you mean by that term 
shareholders in the great distributive agencies? If rentier 
has the meaning ordinarily given to it, viz., a person who 
derives his income wholly or in part from investment in 
the funds of our own or foreign Governments, how has such 
person benefited by the fall in wholesale prices? That is 
my first question. 

My second is addressed through you to Mr. D. M. Mason. 
It is with the greatest diffidence and consciousness of my 
own immense ignorance on financial matters that I address 
a question to one who, both theoretically and practically, is 
a master of finance and a very clear thinker on financial 
matters. I want to ask Mr. Mason, ‘‘ How would the con- 
version of the two thousand millions of War Loan from 
4 to 5 per cent. save the taxpayer twenty millions?’’ Of 
course, I see that the Exchequer would pay twenty millions 
less in interest ; but at present of the one hundred millions 
it pays in interest on this two thousand millions, it takes 
back inincome tax alone 22} millions fromthetaxpayers. That 
is, its net payment at present for the loan of two thousand 
millions is 77} millions. If the Exchequer pays out to the 
taxpayer only eighty millions in interest instead of one 
hundred millions, it seems to me that it will recover in 
income tax only eighteen millions, and that the saving will 
be, not twenty millions, but 15} millions. 

One other question. How can cheap money convert the 
5 per cent. War Loan into a 4 per cent. security? If the 
time for redemption has come, I can see that the Government 
might possibly borrow two thousand millions at 4 per cent., 
and buy the 5 per cent. stock up as it was offered on the 
market. But would not that be an indefinitely slow process? 
I have always understood that conversion meant offering 
such terms to present holders as would make it worth their 
while to exchange into a new loan; and that this could be 
done in two ways: one, by offering a security, longer dated 
than that in existence at a discount, say, a 4 per cent. 
security at 95, redeemable in twenty-five years ; the other, 
by offering a security, say, at 34, redeemable in twenty-five 
years, free of income tax. I don’t know enough about the 
financial world to know whether either of such proposals 
would be likely to tempt the present holders to convert, 
but it puzzles me to understand how Mr. Mason can expect 
without some such offer, to get the present holders to accept 
for a 5 per cent. British Government security—the best in 
the world—a less rate of interest. Of course, if the time has 
arrived when the Government can by its bargain with the 
lenders forcibly buy up the two thousand million 5 per cent. 
at par, I can understand Mr. Mason's statement, but not 
otherwise. Even then, I do not think twenty millions would 
be saved. I am writing only for information. I am con- 
scious of my colossal ignorance on finance. I cannot even 
do arithmetic correctly, and never could. So if this letter 
is rank nonsense, please do not cumber your columns with 
it.—Yours, &c., 

W. M. CrRooK. 


P.S.—I write only because other of your readers may be 
as ignorant as I am and replies to me may help them. 
6, St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
November 1st, 1930. 


[The rentier has benefited from the fall in prices in the 
Same way and probably to the same extent as the wage- 
earner. It is eStimated in Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘‘ How to 
Tackle Unemployment ”’ that ‘‘ interest on War Loan with 
a buying power of £1 in terms of the average cost of living 
in 1917-20 is worth some £1 6s. 8d. on the average of 1930 
prices.’’—Ep., NATION.] 
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WORSE THAN A CRIME 


S1r,—I have read the letters of the two justices in your 
issue of the 1st inst. with interest. ‘‘J.P.”’ says that in 
this particular class of jurisdiction the law is simple enough. 
This is not the general view of lawyers. By an amusing 
coincidence Mr. Walling, who has been a J.P. for nearly 
twenty years and has forty years’ experience of Courts, 
makes a serious mistake in law in the second paragraph 
of his letter. The matter, however, becomes less amusing 
when one considers the possible consequences of such ignor- 
ance in one holding Mr. Walling’s office, and remembers 
the large numbers of Orders he says he has refused. 

Possibly ‘‘ J.P.’ really believes that folly and prejudice 
are a monopoly of County Court Judges. If, however, they 
are shared by Magistrates, I may point out that it is one 
of my complaints that they can only be corrected by a 
superior Court at great expense and difficulty. 

With regard to Mr. Walling’s points :— 

(1) His Court may be free from the defects I mention. 
But there are others. Of the last dozen Magistrates 
appointed in a certain Court only one was under fifty when 
appointed, and at least one of the others was seventy. In 
another Court I have appeared before a bench of three all 
of whom were well over seventy, as was also their clerk. 
Judges are in a different category, as they have had a life- 
long experience of the Courts. 

(2) Mr. Walling thinks experience makes Magistrates 
wise. But the Justices obtain their experience at the expense 
of the men and women who come before them. A Jury has 
the advantage, which the Justices have not, of being directed 
by a Judge. Justices’ Clerks may or may not be skilled 
lawyers—they are not necessarily barristers or solicitors— 
but magistrates are not bound to ask, and often do not take, 
their advice. Moreover, many Magistrates’ Clerks are 
solicitors in private practice, an obviously undesirable thing, 
as their own clients may appear before the Court. 

(3) I did not refer to the point in my article, but the 
practices to which Mr. Walling refers often prevent the 
possibility of a fair trial. I know there is a strong feeling 
among some Probation Officers that their usefulness is 
diminished by the way in which they are improperly asked 
to report to the Court. 

(4) How can Mr. Walling possibly know that no sugges- 
tion has ever been made that the husband receives injustice 
from his Court? One of the most depressing things about 
the matter is the complete ignorance of the average J.P. 
as to what the people concerned think of the Magistrates. 

(5) There are more than three Justices’ Clerks in the 
country. Has Mr. Walling heard of a recent case at Assizes 
where there was trouble because the depositions had been 
written up from the police proofs? 

I would ask Mr. Walling and ‘‘ J.P."’ to read my article 
again, forgetting that they are Magistrates. There are other 
points besides those to which they refer. If their Courts 
are perfect, the more reason for bringing others up to the 
same high standard, lest the whole system perish. I have 
had twenty-five years’ experience of the Courts, and I am 
on intimate terms with many Magistrates, Magistrates’ 
Clerks, and Advocates. There are many Justices who do 
admirable work. But what can be expected when the usual 
qualification for a judicial office is political partisanship? 
And does anyone seriously think the Magistrates are fit to 
try the issue of adultery?—Yours, &c., 

i | 

Walsall. 

November 3rd, 1930. 


GIRTON COLLEGE BUILDING FUND 


S1r,—The speeches at the Girton College Building Fund 
Dinner, which took place in London last week, launched 
an appeal for £75,000, and illustrated most clearly the 
urgent need of the College for enlargement. The sixty-one 
years which have elapsed since Girton was founded have 
witnessed a revolution in regard to the education of women. 
In early years the demand for higher education was so 
small that the buildings of Girton, although planned to 
allow extension in the future, were quite sufficient to accom- 
modate those desiring to enter the College. To-day, in spite 
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of increasing facilities everywhere, and although the build- 
ings at Girton have been enlarged from time to time, the 
demand among women for University training is so great 
that year after year promising students have to be denied 
the fuller intellectual life for which they are fitted. 

The new buildings which it is proposed to erect at 
Girton will allow two hundred students to be in residence. 
The present overcrowding will be abolished when the scheme 
is realized and many suitable applicants at present turned 
away will be admitted. 

The cost of the proposed additions cannot be met out 
of income, and it is for this reason that the College has to 
make the present Appeal. Of the £75,000 required, £30,000 
had been collected before the Appeal was launched, and at 
the Dinner last week a further sum of nearly £12,000 was 
subscribed or promised. We appeal to your readers with 
confidence to help us to raise the balance. 

Donations will be most gratefully received, and cheques 
should be made payable to ‘‘ The Girton College Building 
Fund,”’ crossed ‘‘ Barclays Bank Limited,’’ and sent to the 
Organizing Secretary, Miss S. Campbell, 2, Brick Court, 
Temple, E.C.4.—Yours, &c., 

ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR. 
CREWE. 
E. H. Masor, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge. 
C. P. Scortr. 
2, Brick Court, Temple, E.C.4. 
November 3rd, 1930. 


FAGGING 


Smr,—May I, speaking as one who has but recently left 
a Public School, express my entire agreement with Mr. J. 
Herbert’s timely denunciation of the fagging system? 
Further, I should like to submit that :— 

(1) The system encroaches unwarrantably upon leisure. 
There is far too little real leisure allowed in. our Public 
Schools. 

(2) It strengthens an elaborate organization of privileges 
that are enjoyed by the older boys, irrespective of services 
which they may, or may not, have rendered to their school. 
—Yours, &c., 

O. E. 

November 1st, 1930. 


THE DOLE 


S1r,—The following piece of conversation overheard in 
the tube railway between two women may be of interest: 
‘* Yes, I know she’s ill, she’s written to me to go and see 
her one Sunday, but how can I go? You see, the dole only 
keeps me three days a week, and Thursdays and Fridays I 
have to work. So I jolly well want Saturdays and Sundays 
to go out and enjoy myself.’"’-—Yours, &c., 

TAXPAYER. 


THE DRAFT CONVENTION 


Srr,—Mr. C. Wilfred Jenks’s criticism of the British 
attitude to the Draft Convention for strengthening the means 
of preventing war seems to me to be essentially sound. 

Mr. Henderson, in his speech defining British policy, 
said: ‘‘ We shall accept both the amendments to the Cove- 
nant... on one condition, namely, that a general treaty 
for the reduction and limitation of armaments is carried 
through.” ‘‘ Security and Disarmament are closely inter- 
locked.” 

How, then, is one to reconcile this speech with the 
opposition of our delegates to an amendment that would 
increase Security by strengthening the hand of the League? 
I feel sure that it is but a minority who are active in this 
cpposition, and that if only the public could be made aware 
of the urgent importance of the amendment they would 
demand a reversal of policy before the next Assembly.— 
Yours, &c., 

WILFRED E. CONDER. 
19, Hooton Road, Aintree, Liverpool. 
October 28th, 1930. 
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SOME JAPANESE NOVELISTS 
S1r,—Towards the close of his interesting article *‘ Some 
Japanese Novelists,’ your contributor, Mr. William Plomer, 
makes the surprising statement :— 
} 


“Japan buys more ks from Germany than from 
f 


England, and more from America than from either of these 


nntri 
unr! 


It would be interesting to know what evidence he has to 
support his contentions. I should have said that there was 
not much to choose between the amount of the purchases 
from Germany and England, but that America was a very 
poor third. But perhaps Mr. Plomer can produce some 
statistics to show my impression is wrong. It is some time 
since I visited the Japanese booksellers.—Yours, &c., 
STANLEY UNWIN. 


10, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
November 3rd, 1930. 


A CORRECTION 


S1rr,—May I venture to point out that in your correspon- 
dent ‘‘ A.’S*’ apposite quotation from my ‘* Tudor England 
through Venetian Eyes’ (Williams & Norgate), the names 
of the Venetian Ambassadors appear incorrectly? They 
should read Giacomo Soranzo and Andrea Trevisan. In the 
interests of accuracy, I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
print this correction.—Yours, c., 

E. GURNEY SALTER. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS UNION 

S1rr,—The task of consolidating the machinery for the 
prevention of war embodied in the League of Nations is not 
merely a matter of to-day. It must continue for at least 
another generation. 

No work is more vital for humanity, and each one of us 
is called upon to do his or her share. 

Public opinion is the life-blood of the League, and it is 
the task of the League of Nations Union to organize and 
instruct that opinion. 

The League of Nations Union can work effectively only 
if assured of a sufficient income. 

It is on the Foundation Member, subscribing regularly 
£1 a year, that the Union must rely for the steady con- 
tinuance and expansion of its work. 

The Union requires at least 100,000 Foundation Members 
in this country to place the movement on a solid basis.— 
Yours, &c., 

CECIL. 

League of Nations Union, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 

October 28th, 1930. 


THE CAMARGO SOCIETY 


S1r,—In your notice of the Camargo Society’s Inaugural 
Production you urge subscribers to indicate the fact that 
they have prejudices. The Societv’s Executive has from 
the outset invited them to do so. 

I am not at liberty to divulge the nature of such preju- 
dices, but I am able to assure you that the programme of 
the Inaugural Production may safely be regarded as sub- 
stantially complying with the wishes of those who expressed 
prejudices. 

I should add that this Society was not founded to appeal 
solely to the ‘‘ old supporters of Diagilev,’’ but to foster the 
art of Ballet. My association with Russian music during 
the past eighteen years should absolve me from any desire to 
see such a thing happen, but it is, shall I say, conceivable 
that some subscriber may indicate a prejudice against what 
is termed, for the lack of a more accurate description, 
‘* Russian Ballet.” 

And what could the Committee do then, poor thing?— 
Yours, &c., 

M. MONTAGU-NATHAN, Secretary. 

The Camargo Society, 

57, Hornton Street, London, W.8. 

October 29th, 1930. 
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MAJOR AND MRS. 
POSTLETHWAITE 


Prelude 
Co Bes collect so many useless things 


—Besides Arithmetic and Latin Grammar : 
Things that were useful if they weren’t collected, 

As though by magpies, raped 

From their native element, then hoarded ; 
Shells, that exquisite porcelain of the sea, shaped 
From clear sand and glossed by each green tide ; 
That cradled porcelain of the air, the eggs of birds 
—Speckled and mottled with the utmost art, 
They ought to sway and rattle upon the wind 
And not be vacant, carefully labelled coffins ; 
Stiff butterflies, with rigid wings set wide 
And never a quiver down their painted sails ; 
The things of earth, pressed flowers, and grasses 
As brown and pitiful as empty coils of fossils, 
Indeed more pitiful, in that they lack 
Such hard and guaranteed eternity ; 
And then the things which men have made : 
Old coins, long buried, green and cold, 
As the tarnished gold 
Of the hearts of plutocrats, 
And guillotined, iconic heads of kings 
Upon serrated paper. 


And all these dead things, once so treasured, 
Are put away : 
Are cast off, as the children grow to men, 
Are derelict, found to be useless, 
Save to poets. 
But to these, each thing collected is a dream, 
Other than what ic is 
(A silver coin of Spain 
Is the entire Armada, and its swarthy crews 
Wrecked on the rocks and gabbling to their Saints) 


And dreams will not kL thrust aside, 
Will not be put away, 
Cannot be forgotten. 


Looking Through One’s Old Belongings 
And thus, 
Whenever for a moment, 
Braving the dust, 
I open that black leather box of childhood, 
And find among the tokens and the coins 
Among the effigies, 
In copper verdigresed or tarnished silver, 
Of dolphins and dead kings, 
One obsolete, old, regimental button, 
A thing of brass pretending to an honour it cannot claim, 
Yet Cesar, Basileus and Lawful Liege 
Remain diminutive, 
Imprisoned in metallic two dimensions, 
While in their stead, most unexpectedly, 
From this black coffin of so many mundane glories, 
Rises, minute but clamorously, 
Old Major Postlethwaite, 
That stilted ghost of ancient cavalry, 
Accompanied by his spectral, terrier wife 
(An eager, busy little terrier of a woman, 
Sniffing and scratching and scrabbling in al] the 
shops) 


Then the very clinking of the coins I touch 
Becomes the rattle and obsolete jingle of spurs, 
And ceasing to touch them, knowing it to be useless 
To ponder on vanished crowns 

When a friend craves remembrance, 

I lie back in my chair, allow 

This kind, this shrivelled, military ghost 

To grow and blossom in my memory, 

As a Japanese toy-flower expands 

In its tumbler of blue water, 

Until, beside his bonneted, barking wife, 

Major Postlethwaite sighs and stands 

Life-size and lank as life. 
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Major Postlethwaite 


But even when I saw him, 
Even when I used to see him, 
Even when living people thought of him as living, 
To speak, however seldom and be spoken to, 
Even then was he a spectre; 
A lanky and moustachioed ghost of cavalry 
(Now rare as any centaur galloping 
Across the bone-dry hills of Greece, 
Littered with fallen drums of pillars 
And stung by angry, ashen waves from an ancient 
sea.) 


A thin and sword-like nose was his, 

A spot of high, but faded and crinkled colour on each sad 
cheek, 

Two sunken eyes of faithful, spaniel brown 

Sunk in above high, Tartar bones 

And long moustachios that hung 

Like regimental, tattered banners, on the breeze, 

While in his laughter, which was still alive, 

Thundered the plunging hooves, that scattered snow, 

Of fur-capped, lunging horsemen. 


But even then, 
When living people thought of him as living, 
He was a spectre, 
So tall they did not see him, 
Standing among the laughing trippers 
On the promenade— 
That same promenade 
Where, in his youth and when still living, 
He had made 
The elegant and bonneted Victorian ladies, 
Standing against the pillared porticoes of yellow- 
bellied houses 
Under the lazy, rosy, hazy shade 
Of little double-jointed parasols, 
Shake their ringlets, that shook down like springs, 
With such thin, tinkling laughter 
As now we never hear, 
(Laughter it was like the trilling of temple-bells 
upon tall pagodas) 
There, on that promenade they stood 
In amber days that never faded down to dusk, 
Gazing across the flower-beds and the tree-tops, cut 
To green lawns for the pointed feet of the dying 
Nymph, summer, 
Chased by rough, white-maned winds from the 
polar wastes. 


In his own life-time, then, he haunted it, 
So tall they did not see him: 
And still, it seems to me, he wanders 
A lanky ghost, there, on the two stilts of his legs : 
Whereas, alas, two boxes hold him fast 
—One long box in which repose 
His lengthy, slender bones, and another 
Containing rusty coins and an old brass button. 


Brass Button 


He lived, then, somewhere in this desolate, white desert 
Of winter houses, pricked 

With the steel needles of the churches, 

And set in a shining waste of pavement, 

That at night became darkened mirrors 

Reflecting the passing, star-like lamps of cabs. 
But, every year, this desert blossomed 

Into an ever briefer summer. 

Then each window grew a garden, 

Strictly in proportion to that window, 

And, above the steps, each door 

Flowered into a striped and flapping awning, 
While the music of a band below 

Drifted heavily, a flight of drowsy insects yawning 
And droning loud above the chatter 

Round the houses and hotels and stunted trees. 
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He lived here with his upright and yet bonneted wife, 

And only one brass-button, 

Which he carried in his pocket, 

To remind him of other times and climes : 

A brass button, stamped with the dragon crest 

Of an extinct and largely massacred regiment, 

Was this : and which, when even his faded ghost was failing 
He gave to me, ostensibly 

Because he ** knew that I collected coins,” 

But in reality 

Because he wanted it deposited, 

Wanted to know it laid up safely, 

(Hoarded, respected as he respected it, venerated) 
Among the curious treasures of the young, 

So that after, long after he was lankily lying in his coffin 
Whene’er I opened the black box of coins 

And for an instant touched the button, 

Like the Slave of the Lamp, his lanky ghost 

Would rise up out of it and confront me, 

Materializing much more realistically 

Than any of the broad-faced, business-man-faced Emperors, 
Fan-bearded, playing-card kings of later times 

Or frowning conquerors, whose names 

Still sound when any trumpet rends the air. 


* * * 


Or did he perceive, I wonder, 

This man of so few words, 

That one day I should deal in words, 

And have to stamp his image 

And much more surely than a coiner mints his golden metal, 
Upon an empty page? 


Other Times, Other Climes 
He carried there in his pocket together, 
This button, and a dried potato 
To ward off rheumatism, 
For the cold and damp 
Made his long bones ache to all their length. 


Though both things were possessed of power, 
The potato was less potent than the button, 
Which brought to his touch a thousand vanished suns. 


* * * 


For this small button, this minute mound of brass, 
This dimming, distorting and diminutive mirror, 
This crystal, 

In which no future, only the past, appears— 
Fastened two worlds together. 


This was the link, 
Touchstone of memories, 
That joined the parrot-feathered, tropic ocean, 
Cleft here and there by sharks like cruel knives, 
On to the cormorant-winged sea rolling below; 
That made the palm-trees, 
Floating like giant plumes upon the embalméd air 
Become these stunted signboards 
To the winter wind’s direction, 
The winter wind that ever sweeps inland 
Toward the cemetery, 
Full of dead bones, red granite and everlasting 
flowers. 


How, one had wondered, how 

Had this elaborate, tall ghost 

Wandering unseen among the trippers 

Under the curious shadow of a thousand steeples 

That rose like stone trees out of a barren land, 
The phallic but always respectable symbols 
Of a repressed but always respectable age, 

Made his seaside town to tally 

With the dusky magic of other lands he had seen? 


But it was this button which united 
These worlds, such worlds apart : 
This ordered life of old and tamed gorillas 
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Decked out in a respectability, 
Surpassing any fantasy, 
A wild but joyless riot 
Of plush and velvet and fur and feather and silk, 
With that other which he knew: 
For, as he touched this button 
Or for a moment gazed into its brassy depths, 
He saw again 
The sepoys, spices, emeralds, flowering trees and 
serpents, 
The turbanned princes and hell-painted priests, 
The fakirs crouching high up on their pillars, 
The nails of their fingers piercing their mortified 
flesh, 
The peacock flaunting its fan across white marble, 
That fluttering, shrilling parrakeet, 
The elephants with trunks uplifted in salaam 
Trumpeting gigantic salutations, 
The jewelled muttering of the Indian heat, 
The deadening splash of the first rain 
And the smoking mounds of suttee, 
Writhing, in flames consumed, 
And not a sound of pain. 


Why? 

Was it for this, 

To be an unseen shadow, stealing 

Among these other cheap, diurnal shadows, 
That Major Postlethwaite had fired 
His charges of Victorian powder? 
Was it for this 
That he had faced so many “‘ howling, black-faced mobs ”’ 
Was it for this 

To live here with his upright and yet bonneted wife, 

And to be courtly to these ageing spectres, 

These swollen spectres of departed elegance, 

These sad, inflated ghosts of his dead youth, 

Their outlines swallowed up, their laughter wheezy, 

These fat, belated ghosts, 

Floating so lightly in their struggles 

Upon the logical flood of democracy, 

Jostled by vulgar elbows, 

Flotsam of this awful, rising tide? 


Was it for this, 
For this, 
To live here with his upright, bonneted wife 
So small and thin, 
And only one brass button 
To remind him? 


Mrs. Postlethwaite 


Just this button . . . and, of course, Mrs. Postlethwaite, 
That eager, kind and energetic spectre, 
That generous ghost of a loyal terrier, 
(Who, in ** The Mutiny,” 
Had dressed in rags 
To follow him and succour him) 
Who now, her blue and ash-dry lips 
Determined although trembling 
With the excitement of life in Newborough, 
Never talked ill of anyone, 
Never thought wrong of anyone. 


Her highest ambition 
Lay in the planning of a picnic 
In the so brief summer, 
Her greatest pleasure in its previous organization, 
The creaking of wicker luncheon-basket or tea-basket 
And the dull clatter of enamel plates, 
The hissing steam of a kettle underneath the trees— 
A picnic near the lush, green meadows, 
With their cool, white coral blossoms, 
Of the summer seas, 
Where her lauvhter could hark back upon the wind, 
Across ereen nastures and their trilling streams 

Or she mivht vlan a riding expedition 
Wher re Colonel Postlethwaite could wear his dungarees. 
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Winter 
It was all right in the summer, I knew, 
But what of the winter, when the steel winds blew 
And promenades were empty and amusements few, 
When the rattle of wagonettes 
And angry rustle of fur-coat and prayer-book 
Could be heard but dimly through the homely gales 
Of sneezing and coughing? 
Then no music sounded from gold cages by the sea, 
Although, 
Winter equivalent of picnics, and 
Instalment in cold storage of her heaven, 
Twice in the winter months, 
Thrice hundred virgins, by necessity, 
All dressed in virgin white, 
Gurgled and piped an oratorio, 
To Mrs. Postlethwaite’s entrancéd ears, 
For this, each year, she braved the snow. 


(But one by one, the other, swollen ghosts 
Dwindle to nothingness, 
Follow the signboard of the winter wind) 


Then Major and Mrs. Postlethwaite alone 
Sat in their small house, 
A fire-lit tent of table-cloths and lace-curtains, 
And thought of wooden mansions in the torrid zone, 
Each draught becomes the fanning 
Of countless, silent-footed, dark-faced servants 
Fanning them with fans of feathers. 

* * * 
But here the wind is cooled by other feathers, 
The crystal feathers of the northern seas, 
And one day, sweeping down the promenade, 
It cut down Major Postlethwaite and laid him 
Neatly in his coffin, 
Just as when someone calls me 
And I shut this lid, 
His ghost fades down, down, down 
Into the box. 


THE WRITING IN 
CHEQUE-BOOK 


R. W. J. TURNER has an engaging knack of fling- 

ing his cards on the table with a triumphant ** How’s 

that for trumps? Nothing up my sleeve ” air. Un- 
fortunately it needs more than one card to make a trick, 
and though it is clear from Mr. Turner’s natent sincerity 
that he has nothing up his sleeve, we must know where 
the other trumps are before we can decide the course of 
the game. An innocent comment of Mr. Ernest Newman’s, 
criticizing (quite justifiably) one of the Courtauld-Sargent 
programmes, has brought down on his head an impassioned 
defence by Mr. Turner, not only of these concerts them- 
selves, but of what they stand for, supported by every type 
of argument from the frankly commercial to the philoso- 
phically prophetic. 

So renowned a controversialist as Mr. Newman may 
safely be left to answer for himself, but certain of the 
broader and less personal issues involved call for some 
comment, 

Let me make it quite clear from the outset that no one 
is more amiably disposed to the Courtauld-Sargent Concert 
Club than myself and, since Mr. Turner has obligingly 
informed us that all seats have been sold for some months 
past, it would obviously be a work of supererogation for 
me to wish the season success. But unti] I read Mr. 
Turner’s article in the New Statesman, I had not looked 
upon these concerts as the most important feature in our 
musical life, and had indeed regarded them merely as an 
excellent, if unenterprising, series of concerts rather on 
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the lines (dare I say it?) of Mr. Lionel Powell’s Celebrity 
Concerts. 

Mr. Turner majntains that the Concert Club are succeed- 
ing where other concerts are failing, and that they are 
succeeding because their programmes are serious and pro- 
found; unlike, apparently, the programmes of the despised 
‘“‘ Celebrity Concerts,” or the painfully frivolous and jazzy 
evenings supplied by such organizations as the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society. This success, however, is no mere com- 
mercial success comparable to that earned by any other 
organization that manages to fill the Queen’s Hall. It is, 
so we are told, ** The Writing on the Wall.” 

Mr. Turner must surely realize that a full concert-hall, 
although it may be considered as a symbol of writing in a 
cheque-book can hardly be considered so portentous a 
symbol as ** The Writing on the Wall.”” Even if we were 
to accept Mr. Turner’s rather vulgar criterion of the musical 
value of a concert, I cannot see that he has made his point. 
Although he quite unjustifiably suggests that the concerts 
given by other organizations are commercial failures, he 
unfortunately omits to give us a comparative list of figures. 
After all, if we are to be commercial, let us be thoroughly 
commercial. It should have been as easy for Mr. Turner to 
obtain the box-office returns of other concert organizations 
as it was to obtain those of the Concert Club. We can, I 
think, afford to leave Mr. Turner’s somewhat specious com- 
mercial arguments, as they have clearly been hastily thrown 
together as a defence of the Courtauld-Sargent programmes. 

Apart from a marked bias towards the least inspired 
period of German music, these programmes are chiefly 
remarkable for the very great prominence given to the solo 
artists. In fact, the series might fairly be described as a 
series of Celebrity Concerts; one that pandered, perhaps 
justifiably, to the public’s greater interest in musical per- 
sonalities than in music itself. I notice, for instance, that 
at the third concert Mr. Schnabel is billed to play three 
unspecified piano concertos. I cannot help feeling that the 
people who have bought seats for this particular concert 
must be more interested in Mr. Schnabel’s personality than 
in what he plays. Let us suppose that Schnabel, in a spirit 
of unwonted caprice, plays three concertos by Saint-Saéns ! 
Will ‘* the growing desire for profound and not superficial 
art ’? be satisfied? I realize, of course, that with Mr. 
Schnabel we may be sure of something on the deservedly 
beaten track. But even so, we cannot be sure that we 
will get a programme that is thoroughly musical. Concertos 
are notorious for the amount of inferior music they con- 
tain, and Mozart is, perhaps, the only great composer whose 
concertos are on a level with his symphonies and chamber 
works. The idea of three piano concertos in an evening 
is boring and repellent to the sensitive musician, however 
much it may appeal to impresarios and virtuosi. Mr. 
Schnabel, in common with certain of his contemporaries (a 
fact that is sometimes overlooked), plays the piano pheno- 
menally well. In addition, he is the ideal interpreter for 
some, though by no means all, classical composers. He is 
one of the few pianists who can fill the Queen’s Hall on 
his name alone, and he deserves to do so. Let us leave it 
at that and refrain from vague prophecies based on the 
success of one virtuoso, 

The most significant passages in Mr. Turner’s article 
were not so much his actual defence of the musical and 
commercial worth of the Courtauld-Sargent programmes, 
as his pronounced sympathy with the heavy and rather 
pompous taste of which these programmes are a type. 
** The age of Jazz,’? Mr. Turner informs us, “ is dead.” 
For that reason the ‘* varied and gay and popular pro- 
grammes of other Symphony Concerts cannot fill the Queen’s 
Hall once for a single concert.’? One might think that Sir 
Thomas Beecham devoted his programmes to Gershwin 
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rather than Mozart, or that the B.B.C. programmes were 
made up of operatic fantasias and “ hot dirt numbers.” 
Actually, my complaint of the B.B.C. Symphony Concert 
programmes is that they are not varied or gay enough. 
There is a very great danger at the present moment of the 
musical public sinking back into an apathetic acceptance of 
the standards of those whose sympathies and knowledge are 
not wide enough to justify their position as leaders of 
musical life. English musical taste is always inclined to 
mistake the pretentious and pompous for the solid and pro- 
found, and one looks to the critics to protest against this 
attitude. Mr. Turner enjoys a considerable reputation as a 
poet, and I trust that I am not descending into personali- 
ties when I say that a taste for the pseudo-profound in 
music is very often the mark of the writer turned music- 
critic. We find the same superior attitude to music that 
does not sound profound in Mr. Aldous Huxley. Even Mr. 
Clive Bell, to whom one looks for a certain easy urbanity, 
took much the same severe line about the Age of Jazz and 
The Twentieth Century, in his memorable article *‘ Plus de 
Jazz.”’ 

‘* The twentieth century is approaching maturity, and 
it will be a serious century ”’ (if I may be allowed a final 
quotation from Mr. Turner). I am glad to hear it. I freely 
admit that I myself have not formed so precise a conception 
of the present age. I doubt if I should recognize it if I 
saw it. In this instance at least I am prepared to take Mr. 
Turner’s statement on trust. I should have thought though 
that one of the signs of maturity was the ability to distin- 
guish between the profound and the pseudo-profound, and 
a general tendency not to mistake the weather-cock on the 
village hall for a universal seismograph. 

Constant LAMBERT. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘“Nippy,” Prince Edward Theatre. 


ERE, at last, is a musica] comedy which can be con- 

fidently recommended. The authors and producers 

seem to have listened to the age-long criticisms of 
musical comedy which the public and critics have until 
now idly bleated. ‘*‘ Nippy ” has a story, the chorus has 
a part in the story, the heroine is clever, the hero not 
notable only for his profile, and their love is not continuously 
intolerable slush. The lyrics to some of the tunes are not 
only clever but amusing, and to others not only deft but 
fairly sensible, and the audience can hear them. The music, 
also, is tuneful. The writer of it, Mr. Billy Mayerl, by 
the constant practice of strange rhythmic devices, seems 
to have developed a latent sense of melody, just as we are 
told Stravinsky has done. He has blossomed forth now 
with some delightful numbers. The scenery is pretty with- 
out being pretty-pretty, and the dresses are original. As 
to the acting, there is Miss Binnie Hale who is even cleverer 
than usual, and Mr. Clifford Mollison and Mr. Arthur 
Riscoe, who would both be funny even with less amusing 
things to say, and there is a large cast beside them, no 
member of which is in the least unequal to living up to 
such talented company. Can one say more? Except that 
a second visit would not only be tolerable but also enjoy- 
able, and surely quite possible at any time within the next 
eighteen months or two years. 


‘* The Grain of Mustard Seed,’’ Ambassadors Theatre. 


This comedy was revived in 1924, when I expressed my 
pleasure at the performance; and now that it is revived 
for the second time I have little to add, except that the play 
is standing the test of years. The production and the 
acting are again excellent, and there was a large and 
cordial audience. Six years ago, in particular, I applauded 
Mr. Kerr for his personation of Lord Henry Markham, 
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M.P.; and now I have enjoyed the part just as much as it 
is played by Mr. Bromley-Davenport. Mr. Hannen is still 
just as “‘ energetic and crude as the young enthusiast,” 
Jerry Weston, M.P. I will not multiply names; there was 
no one who fell below a fine standard. 


The Tivoli and the Pavilion. 


Two films which have attracted more than usual atten- 
tion are ‘* Whoopee ” at the Tivoli and ‘* Hell’s Angels ”’ 
at the Pavilion. Of the first, it may be said that it is in 
the tradition of native melodrama (that is, native to Holly- 
wood), and combines the excitements of the wild and woolly 
mountains with the enchantments of a beauty chorus. It 
serves to give opportunities to one really excellent comedian, 
Mr. Eddie Cantor. The other, * Hell’s Angels,’’ at the 
Pavilion, is said to be the chef d’ceuvre of a multi-millionaire 
who has speculated one of his fortunes on its construction. 
As far as the magnificent pictures! pf flight are concerned 
his money may be accounted well spent. Seldom has the 
cinema provided anything more impressive than the scenes 
of air battle and the general activities of air craft in war. 
Those who are thrilled by aerial adventure should not miss 
this extravagant contribution to their appetites. 


B.B.C, Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall. 


The second concert of the season, on October 29th, 
proved that the new B.B.C. orchestra is equal to most of 
the demands a conductor makes on it. Under Mr. Boult 
Beethoven’s eighth symphony had its formal qualities driven 
home rather too strenuously, but its phrases were well 
turned, and the playing delivered the conductor’s state- 
ments admirably. Mr. Arthur Rubinstein played the trucu- 
lent B flat piano concerto of Tchaikovsky with enough 
(literal) foree and detached mechanicalness to bring out its 
merits, one of which is its overbearing self-importance. Mr. 
Boult, hidden from the audience behind the piano lid, drew 
from the orchestra the same fine concerto playing that was 
noticeable with Mme. Suggia the week before. The sonata 
from Bach’s church cantata No. 31, with its delightful 
comment on ‘ the earth laughing and the heavens rejoic- 
ing,’ justified its heavily weighted production, (As written 
it demanded a much larger orchestra than usual with Bach.) 
The overture was a trifle lax, but there was a fine per- 
formance, to end the concert, of Strauss’s ‘* Don Juan.” 


Mr. Adrian Kent, Claridge Gallery. 


Art, like Science, is an expression of man’s need to 
find order in Nature. The painter varies between descrip- 
tions of the apparent anarchy of the visible world, on the 
one hand, and patterns, on the other, which satisfy his 
own love of law. The merely descriptive painter is no 
more an artist than the mere collector of facts is a scientist ; 
and the mere pattern-maker resembles the theorist whose 
neat system is not based upon any facts. Mr. Adrian Kent, 
who has been exhibiting at the Claridge Gallery, follows a 
nice mean between these extremes. His pictures are 
organized versions of natural appearances. He is inclined 
sometimes to emphasize the pattern in his pictures too 
much. (Of the two versions he shows of one subject the 
earlier, probably painted en plein air, is much the happier.) 
But this is a good fault in a young painter. Mr. Kent’s 
sensibility is delicate, and I think he will be right to trust 
it more than he does. His colour is subtle, and his vision 
of form clear and instantaneous. He obviously paints 
animals with enthusiasm, and the two horse pieces, though 
sketchy in treatment, are the most original works in the 
show. He seems to me one of the most sensitive artists 
now working in London, and I hope he will have an oppor- 
tunity for showing on a larger scale his evident talent for 
decoration. Among the numerous painters who paint from 
a sense of duty, it is a delight to find one who so obviously 
enjoys his job. 


Paintings by Raymond Coxon, London Artists’ Association. 


Since his last exhibition Mr. Coxon has reaped some 
of the fruits of an unusual promise, and while his present 
paintings have an air of finality which is admirable, there 
is no suggestion in them that he has reached a dead end, 
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which is still better. A heaviness of pigment and preoccu- 
pation with certain pictorial problems to the exclusion of 
others which, though as important, did not happen to be 
worrying him at the moment, have given place to a greater 
freedom and spontaneity, with all the advantages of a solid 
basis ; and his feeling for formal arrangement is much more 
certain and much less self-conscious. A remnant of the 
earlier habit is here in the study of three figures, ** Under- 
ground.’’ While it must have been of the utmost value to 
the artist to do, it is rather a dead-and-gone mother of good 
works than a thing of living value in itself. To name no 
more than three very lively and satisfying paintings, 
** Appletreewick ”’ is an admirable landscape, “ Lilies ”? an 
admirable flower-piece, and ‘‘ Miss Gertrude Hermes ”’ an 
admirable portrait. The nude-figure composition shows the 
results of his personal pictorial problems worked out in the 
light of much valuable experience. The relation of forms is 
seemingly effortless, but is arrived at by anything but slap- 
dash means. Mr. Coxon is worthy of the greatest attention 
from anyone who is on the look-out for an artist whose 
work will continue to appreciate, and be appreciated, in 
money and kind respectively. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November 8th.— 
Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 
Jelly D’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri, Violin Recital, 
Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Rachmaninoff Concert, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
** The House of Danger,’? by Mr. Jack de Leon and 
Mr. Jack Celestin, at the Lyceum. 
Sunday, November 9th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘* Uses of Modern Art,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 
The Stratton String Quartet, Conway Hall, 6.30. 
** A Murder has been Arranged,” at the Savoy. 
Monday, November 10th.— 
London Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
** The Man Who Kissed His Wife,’? by Mr. Donald 
Buckley, at the Prince of Wales. . 
Transfer of ‘* Marriage 4 la Mode ” to the Royalty. 
** The Scarlet Lady,” at the Embassy. 
Cycle and Motor Cycle Show, Olympia (Nov. 10th-15th). 
Professor Arnold Toynbee, on ** World Order or Down- 
fall? *? the Wireless, 7.25. 
Tuesday, November 11th.— 
** The Unknown Warrior,’ at the Little. 
Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott on ‘‘ Life in the Country- 
side,”’? Morley College, 8. 
Sir William Ray, on ** The Government of London,” 
Conway Hall, 7. 
International Conference of Young Liberals; Miss 
Megan Lloyd George at Public Peace Demonstration, 
Essex Hall, 8. 
Wednesday, November 12th.— 
** The Toy Cart,’’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, 8. 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge, on ‘* Business,’’ King’s College, 
5.30. 
Bachelor Girls’ Exhibition, Horticultural Hall. 
Mr. S. R. K. Glanville, on ‘ Culture of Egypt,’ 20, 
Carlton House Terrace, 5 (in aid of the Royal Free 
Hospital). 
Sir Josiah Stamp, on ‘‘ Modern Directorship and 
Management,’’ the Wireless, 7.25. 
Thursday, November 13th.— 
The Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s 
Hall, 8.15. 
Mr. T. Sturge Moore, reading his poems, Poetry Book- 
shop, 6. ; 
Mr. W. G. Constable, on * English Medieval Painting,” 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.30. 
Friday, November 14th.— 
R. O. Morris Concert, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Hamilton Harty Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
FERMENTED LIQUORS 


HAT a real book, an individuality in print, is that 

searce one called ‘* Some Inquiries into the Effects 

of Fermented Liquors, by a Water-Drinker ” ! How 
ingenious are the many questions for which it finds its 
beautiful answers: ‘* Is the agreeable taste or exhilarating 
sensation any and what reason for drinking fermented 
liquors? *? or ** Does the drinking fermented liquors con- 
tribute to personal beauty? ’? One had probably forgotten 
the experiment of Daniel, who, living with his friends on 
pulse and water, demonstrated at the end of ten days that 
his party’s *‘ countenances appeared fairer and fatter in 
flesh ’? than those of the gentlemen who had continued to 
batten on the king’s meat and wine. But even Daniel’s 
experiment has not convinced a naughty world. Turning 
the page of that volume of 1816, one finds the classic anec- 
dote : ** A child who lately began to learn to read, in the 
Charity School at Greenford, was, among other words, 
spelling M, I, L, K, which he could not immediately put 
together to say what they spelt,—when the master said, 
‘Well, sir,—what does M, I, L, K, spell? ’—The boy still 
hesitating, the master again said, ‘ Why what does your 
mother put in her tea? ’—The boy answered, ‘ Rum, sir.’ ” 


* * * 


In spite of a Water-Drinker and Daniel, mankind agrees 
with mother. Among the painful memories of the last war, 
there recurs that threat which was urged against the mild 
mixture of rum and coffee issued to the drenched and 
bewildered troops before they went over to be blown to 
pieces in the enemy’s trench. And, if ordinarily we are not 
called upon to end our careers thus, still, there are times 
when a little inward application makes one’s world warmer. 
The ice has to be broken. That word ice reminds me that 
Daniel was never really confronted with fermented liquor 
in all its magic life and colour; even Lord Byron was a 
novice; these prophets lived before the creation (that is 
the technical word) of the alcoholic rhapsodies described in 
the ** Savoy Cocktail Book ’’ (Constable, 7s. 6d.). This book 
deserves the description I applied to a Water-Drinker’s very 
different volume; it is not a thousandth reflection of some- 
thing else; it is a fertile, original piece of work. The master 
behind it, Mr. Harry Craddock, seems to beam benevolence 
over all this imperfect life, if only we will attend to his 
explicit instructions for imitating his celebrated perform- 
ances in ‘* Cocktails, Rickeys, Daisies, Slings, Shrubs, 
Smashes, Fizzes, Juleps, Cobblers, Fixes.’’ Those who have 
assisted him to produce his Anatomy of Delectability have 
been worthy of their distinction; thanks to Mr. Rumbold’s 
pictures and the typographer’s brilliant play, the book is a 
kaleidoscope of gladness. 


* * * 


Indeed, with this book in one’s hands, the actual drink- 
ing of cocktails seems a far-off engagement. One becomes 
lost in pleasures of imagination; the ‘* lucent syrops tinct 
with cinnamon ” (Mr. Craddock should annotate the drinks 
of the poets one day) multiply their richnesses upon us page 
by page until we are completely in a dream. But perhaps, 
as a mere “‘ man of letters,’’ it is only safe for me to 
encourage a metaphysical response to this radiant tempter ; 
or would it be sheer investment to try the inspirations 
themselves? Then, there is Mr. Aeneas Macdonald’s essay 


on ** Whisky ”’ (Porpoise Press, Edinburgh, 5s.), another 
genuine book, and powerful in its inducement of imaginary 
nectarizing. Mr. Macdonald writes of the character of ** this 
swift and fiery spirit ’? in such a way as to endanger one’s 
actual practice : ** It belongs to the alchemist’s and to the 
long nights shot with cold, flickering beams; it is compact 
of Druid spells and Sabbaths (of the witches and the Cal- 
vinists); its graces are not shameless, Latin, and abundant, 
but have a sovereign austerity, whether the desert’s or the 
north wind’s; there are flavours in it, insinuating and 
remote, from mountain torrents and the scanty soil on 
moorland rocks and slanting, rare sun-shafts.’? Unfor- 
tunately, as Mr. Macdonald admits, one can only arrive 
at *‘ the true ”? whisky by vigilance and study and good 
fortune. For one thing, he mentions that *‘ there are no 
fewer than 4,044 brands ”’ (I am not sure even then that he 
has included the Japanese versions of whisky) established 
among us, and yet “‘ there are remarkably few sign-posts 
to guide the would-be buyer through the labyrinth.’’ Mr. 
Macdonald has done his best to supply us with a guide, 
and one can only wish him in return the fabulous encounter 
which he dreams of—the railway journey, the traveller, the 
unlabelled bottle, and the ‘* presence of the god himself.’’ 


* * * 


Wines have had so many hierophants that a new 
volume or two cannot quite rank with the works just 
noticed; but Mr. Warner Allen’s pamphlet ‘* Gentlemen, I 
give you Wine! ”’ is another occasion for a life of sensations 
rather than of thoughts. One passes from paragraph to 
paragraph in an ideal mood. The table-talker is skilful 
in making his words convey the various qualities of the 
masterpieces of Burgundy and Moselle; the fragrance and 
the glow possess the listener, and it is one more instance of 
God’s ability to make a better strawberry and his content- 
ment with the one He did make. Mr. Allen is as hearty 
as he is discriminating; he hates any restrictions except 
those of good sense—and he verges on the province of Mr. 
Macdonald as he perfects one passage devoted to the beau- 
tiful in the form of a pure malt whisky blended with the 
water of a burn—some of that water. Here, I must mention 
another enthusiast, M. Paul de Cassagnac, whose object in 
** French Wines ”? (Chatto & Windus, 6s.), well translated 
by Mr. Guy Knowles, ‘‘ was to make known, not all the 
wines of France—for that, volumes would be required—but 
the noblest of them.’’ 


* ~ * 


And finally, a word for the True Temperance Associa- 
tion’s symposium, ‘‘ What We Drink ” (Heinemann, 1s.). 
The hasty may conclude that this is in the tradition of a 
Water-Drinker, who quoted Wordsworth’s sonnet ‘‘ Two 
voices *? with the question whether deep feeling or bodily 
stimulants could produce such a poem. In fact, it is a most 
unprejudiced and direct review of alcoholic and other drinks 
(the Editor, Mr. H. W. Bayly, is especially informative on 
beer), and though it is observed that ‘‘ the use of cocktails 
has been much abused, particularly by young persons of 
both sexes,” still, on the whole, mother is told to go on 
mixing a drop of rum with her tea, if she likes it. 


Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
RUSSELL ON HAPPINESS 


The Conquest of Happiness. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. (Allen & 


Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue Greeks believed in knowing oneself ; 66: ceavrov, they 
said, exhorting us to attain that knowledge which, in their 
view, was the beginning of wisdom. With the aid of psycho- 
analysis we have achieved a considerable measure of this 
vaunted knowledge with, on the whole, lamentable results. 
The Greeks, it seems, were wrong ; for it is difficult to know 
oneself without giving a good deal of time to intensive self- 
study ; and it is in preoccupation with the self that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Russell, the roots of modern unhappiness are 
chiefly to be found. In his first chapter he considers the 
question, ‘‘ What makes people unhappy? "’ and finds the 
answer in “various kinds” of ‘“ self-absorption.”” The 
sinner who hates himself too much, the narcissist who 
too much admires himself, the megalomaniac who pursues 
power that he may feel important, are, he holds, all un- 
happy because in different ways they break the great rules 
of self-forgetfulness and self-neglect. 

Now this is sound doctrine, and not less sound because 
the modern world has largely forgotten it. We should— 
the fact is obvious—concentrate our interests and desires 
upon external things. The self, like any other organism, 
must be crossed with things other than itself before it may 
flourish and become fruitful ; it must be fertilized by external 
interests and harrowed by diversity of experience. Other- 
wise it grows poor and thin and presently withers away 
altogether. Thus it is the chief drawback of the introspective 
and self-absorbed life, that the introspected self loses in- 
terest even as an object of introspection. Nobody is so 
little interesting as the man who is chiefly interested in 
himself ; it is only people whose selves are of no importance 
who feel self-important. 

And so to those who would achieve happiness Mr. Russell 
would recommend not self-knowledge but self-forgetfulness. 
Give all your enthusiasm to ereed or cause, lose yourself 
in devotion to an ideal, bend all your energies to the per- 
formance of a task, and on looking back you will find that 
you have been happy. Make self-development or self-culti- 
vation your aim, and you cannot but be bored with the 
contemplation of an object made boring by your preoccupa- 
tion with it. The best recipe for happiness is, in short, 
not to have leisure enough to wonder whether you are 
miserable or not. 

Now all this is said admirably, at length and with a 
host of appropriate and amusing illustrations, by Mr. 
Russell. ‘ Listlessness and boredom,” he concludes, are the 
chief signs of the unhappiness of the age, and the cause of 
modern ‘‘ listlessness and boredom,” he finds in a lack of 
external interests as a result of which the attention is turned 
inwards on the self. 

It is the more surprising to find him pinning his faith 
to psycho-analysis as a specific for the disease. People go 
to be analyzed because they are unhappy ; their unhappi- 
ness usually springs, if Mr. Russell is right, from too great 
an interest in the self ; but the technique of psycho-analysis 
which is to concentrate attention on the self by turning 
the searchlight of inquiry onto its most secret places, can 
only aggravate the disease it seeks to cure. Yet Mr. Russell, 
so sceptical in most things, seems to me to be extraordinarily 
credulous in his attitude to even the wilder psycho-analytic 
doctrines. He believes, with Freud, that persons obsessed 
with the consciousness of sin are really suffering from a 
lack of mother love, and thinks that the trouble with 
‘apparently hard-boiled reprobates’’ is their need to ‘ be 
approvingly caressed by their mothers.’’ He subscribes to 
Adler’s doctrine that men become megalomaniacs because 
they have been made to feel inferior in childhood, and thinks 
that the key to the greatness of Napoleon is to be found in 
his plebian penury at an aristocratic school. This belief 
leads him to make what appears to be a mistake. Since no 
megalomaniac can be omnipotent, it is, he says, inevitable 
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that he should sooner or later be overthrown by an insuper. 
able obstacle, especially since he is likely to imprison or 
execute whoever is sensible enough to point this out to him. 
Thus, says, Mr. Russell, ‘‘ Repressions in the political and 
in the psycho-analytical senses go hand in hand.” But 
surely it is because the megalomaniac does not repress his 
lust for power, that he does repress those who warn him of 
its dangers. Thus it is lack of repression in the psycho. 
analytical sense that goes hand in hand with politica] 
repression. 

Inevitably, since it is written by Mr. Russell, the book is 
full of wise and witty things, and much of it is extra. 
ordinarily amusing to read ; for example, the account of an 
American publisher considering the manuscript of the Old 
Testament with a view to publication and condemning the 
genealogies for lack of ‘** pep.” 

This is all the more creditable in that it is a thoroughly 
righteous work, and it is difficult to make righteousness read- 
able. Its author is obviously a very different man from the 
Mr. Russell who startled the world with the courageous 
nihilism of a ‘‘ Free Man’s Worship *'—he even criticizes a 
certain Mr. Krutch for expounding a view of the universe 
which is to all intents and purposes the same as the one 
put forward in that essay—a different man and a happier. 
He tells us himself that he grows happier every year he 
lives, and after reading the ** Conquest of Happiness *’ | 
can believe it. The air of this book is altogether milder 
than that of his previous works, and the mildness is tinged, 
perhaps inevitably, with a certain complacency. There is 
at times a triteness about Mr. Russell's recommendations, 
The biting epigrams of the past are replaced with aphorisms 
such as ‘‘ the habit of thinking of things at the right time” 
is important ‘‘ because it makes it possible to get through 
the day’s work with less expenditure of time.’’ This is 
undeniably true, but it is surprising that we should have to 
go to Mr. Russell to be told that it is true; and much 
of the wisdom of the book is at this level. 


C. E. M. Joap. 
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CHARLES DUFF 


This Human Nature 


PITHECANTHROPUS . . . . to FREUD 


Mr. Duff has taken the human mind at 
work throughout the centuries, and has 
decked out sedate history with the irony 
and sparkle of irreverent revue. Here 
is no colourless conspectus . of 
humanity, but a swooping 
wit, a comprehend- 
ing humour. 


12s. 6d. 
PIERRE LOVING 


The Cat of Heaven 


PARIS . . . . and BAUDELAIRE 


“*The book is a wonder. Every personality 
of its period comes in and fits into the 
mosaic of the background; while the poet 
himseli is first studied and then painted 
with amazing understanding... . 
could hardly have been better 
told.””—Alice Herbert, in 
the YORKSHIRE POST. 


Ts. 6d. 
HUMPHREY TOULMIN 
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‘*THE LURE OF SOURCES ” 


Literature and Occult Tradition. By DENIS SAURAT. (Bell. 
12s. 6d.) 

The Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature, By EDMUND G. 
GARDNER. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 

Life of Milton. By Louis Racine. Translated by KATHERINE 
JoHN. (The Hogarth Press. 7s, €d.) 


Louis Racine, son of Jean Racine, writing of Milton in the 
eighteenth century, said: ‘‘ We are told that he believed 
in God, but how did he believe, and what worship did he 
pay toHim? These are embarrassing questions.” Professor 
Saurat has in his book on Milton attempted to answer 
these questions, and he finds the answer in the Jewish 
Cabala. Milton’s God is inaccessible, remote ; he is in fact 
the whole of material creation, but from a part of himself he 
has withdrawn his control, thus allowing for the creation 
of an Adam with a separate will of his own :— 
“He had been else a mere mechanical Adam.” 


God is immanent, but does not himself create ; that office is 
to the Son. Milton could not stomach any difference of kind 
between matter and spirit; he did not believe in a soul, 
and yet, immortality being a necessity to him, he had to 
resolve a philosophy which would satisfy this and at the 
same time allow for his preference for matter and denial 
of pure spirit. The cabalistic traditions helped him over this 
philosophic stile as it helped those other poets whom Pro- 
fessor Saurat notices in his new book, ‘Literature and 
Occult Tradition *—Spenser, Blake, Goethe, Shelley, Hugo, 
Wagner, Nietzsche, and Whitman. Professor Saurat main- 
tains not that these poets derived their ideas one from 
another, but that they came within a ‘“‘ great general move- 
ment, extending from the Renaissance to our own day, which 
may be called modern pantheism.”” These poets are philo- 
sophical poets and not mystics—Professor Saurat draws an 
excellent distinction—but what is common to them all is not 
so much their ‘* philosophy "’ as their sensuality. Their pride 
and their feeling after immortality led them to identify them- 
selves with God, but at the same time they were bound by 
their senses to identify themselves with nature. Only in 
the human act of creation could they reconcile the seeming 
permanence of their own individuality with the transience 
and decay of nature. They had therefore to sublimate the 
flesh, but orthodox religion with its dissociation of soul and 
body was no use to them. They had recourse to occultism, 
and took from it what nourishment they needed without, 
however, subscribing to all its tenets. More especially, as 
Professor Saurat shows, it was the cabalistic book, the 
Zohar, with its cosmic sexuality and symbolic ritual, to 
which the philosophical poets related their emptional diffi- 
culties. Professor Saurat’s book comes as a sort of postscript 
to his former books on Milton, Blake, and Victor Hugo, 
but it is also an introduction to these, and at the beginning 
he states clearly his conclusions :— 


‘“*Modern philosophical poetry is the expression, varying 
according to the character, intelligence and surroundings of 
each poet, of a body of common ideas, related to neo- 
platonism and various occult doctrines, but original in its 
essence which represents the mind of modern man: the 
assertion of the liberty of man and of the sanctity of 
material nature of which he is a part.” 


The insistence on the occult tradition excludes such a 
philosophical poet as Wordsworth, but with Milton and 
Blake, and also Spenser, to a study of whom the last part 
of the book is devoted, Professor Saurat has been weli 
rewarded in obeying what M. Cazamian calls ‘‘ the lure of 
sources.” 

Professor Gardner has also felt this iure and obeyed 
it. He has tracked down all references to the Arthurian 
legends in Italian literature from Godfrey of Viterbo in the 
twelfth century to Leopardi in the nineteenth. The very 
fact that Arthur had not the same authority in Italy as he 
had in Britain makes for variety in the Italian treatment 
of the various legends. ‘‘ The Arthurian Legend in Italian 
Literature ’’ is a worthy compilation and will be invaluable 
alike to Arthurians and students of Italian literature. The 
book is fitted out with an excellent general index and also 
with one which Professor Gardner has ‘‘ endeavoured to 
make a sort of rudimentary Arthurian ‘ Who’s Who.’ ”’ 
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As for Louis Racine, his ‘‘ Life of Milton,”’ together with 
some ‘‘Observations on ‘Paradise Lost,’’’ has been excellently 
translated by Katherine John, who also writes a spirited 
introduction detailing the vagaries of Miltonic criticism in 
France from Louis Racine to Chateaubriand. The ‘ Life” 
itself is an unadorned piece of work, refreshing in these 
days of biographical extravaganzas, and the translation has 
an appropriate flavour of eighteenth-century style. 


JAMES THORNTON. 


GREAT FUN 
My Early Life. By the RIGHT HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, C.H., 
M.P. (Butterworth. 21s.) 


John, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. By LADY TROUBRIDGE and 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
Makers of Modern Europe, By COUNT SFORZA. 

21s.) 


(Elkin Mathews. 


“It was great fun writing a book.”’ 

‘“‘T passed out of Sandhurst into the world. It opened 
liked Aladdin’s cave. From the beginning of 1895 down to 
the present time of writing I have never had time to turn 
round. I could count almost on my fingers the days when 
I have had nothing to do. An endless moving picture in 
which one was an actor. On the whole Great Fun.” 


THE author of these two sentences, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
has during the thirty-five years to which he refers found 
time to be President of the Board of Trade, Home Secretary, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary of State for War, 
Secretary of State for Air, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has never 
had a moment to turn round, not a day when he had nothing 
to do (an English euphemism for thinking)—and on the 
whole it has been great fun. In the great fun one must 
include the Great War. The attitude is characteristic of 
Mr. Churchill, of our best English traditions, of civilization 
in the British Empire from 1900 to 1914. There is an aristo- 
cratic nobility in it which is that of the English public school- 
boy and of the savage, for the outlook on life of the good 
Harrovian or Etonian and of Mr. Churchill would have been 
quite sympathetic to the German tribesmen of the time of 
Tacitus. Life itself is only a continuation of Harrow and 
Sandhurst, and Harrow and Sandhurst are only the German 
forests adapted to an era of drainage, machinery, and high 
explosives. Life is eating, drinking, shooting, hunting, play- 
ing games, fighting—on the whole great fun. Things of 
the intellect have nothing to do with life; they can be 
ignored by the gentleman and left to such creatures of the 
underworld as Newton or Einstein or “* great chess-players 
who play sixteen games at once blindfold and die quite 
soon of epilepsy. Serve them right! ’’ Mathematics, philo- 
sophy, art, literature, science, these things are fit subjects 
for a Comic Cuts kind of gentle humour, though it may be 
great fun to write a book. 

Turn for a moment from Mr. Winston Churchill, son 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, to the memoir of John, Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, who had the fortune or misfortune to 
have the blood of more English and Scottish dukes in his 
veins than almost any of his contemporaries. Lord Montagu 
was an extremely worthy man who devoted his life to 
mechanical transport. He had not Mr. Churchill’s energy, 
restless vivacity, and brilliant opportunism, and this book 
about him, when compared with Mr. Churchill’s auto- 
biography, is like Buckingham Palace compared with Sans 
Souci at Potsdam. It reads, in fact, not unlike the descrip- 
tion of a ‘* well-known resident’s ** wedding or funeral in a 
local newspaper. ‘‘ Lady Montagu gave a garden party 
attended by a large number of people in addition to those 
actually staying at Palace House. This house-party, begin- 
ning with the nearest relations, included four first cousins, 
one of whom deserves to be particularly noted. They were 
the Ladies Cecil, Mary, and Margaret Kerr, daughters of the 
ninth Marquis of Lothian . . .’’ and so on and so on. Lord 
Montagu emerges from this atmosphere a not very interest- 
ing, but no doubt charming and worthy English gentleman. 
But when after the torpedoing of the ‘‘ Persia’’ he sat in 
a leaky open boat with some Indians of the crew and as 
the hours went by saw death approaching, this is what he 
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thought, as he wrote later: ‘‘ I had made up my mind quite 
firmly as to how I would die. I was not going to be slowly 
drowned and battered to death by the waves as a dozen 
or fifteen men had died close to me in the boat. I also 
wanted to show the natives in the boat how a ‘sahib’ 
would die in these circumstances. I had determined, there- 
fore, when I knew the end was certain, to let the air out 
of my Gieve waistcoat and to slip quietly overboard and 
drown.’’ The sublime insolence of this remark about 
natives and sahibs and death is only equalled by its sublime 
ignorance. If you want to find a place where the “‘ natives ”’ 
meet death with complete equanimity, you should go to 
India, or indeed to any Eastern country. And did the 
‘natives’? whom Mr. Winston Churchill describes mas- 
sacred at the Battle of Omdurman need any lessons from a 
sahib in a Gieve waistcoat as to the most gentlemanly way 
of dying? 

No wonder that the foreigner, whether he comes from the 
country which produced Buddha or that which produced 
Dante, and who—poor benighted man—looks for something 
else from life but sport and great fun, no wonder that he 
finds it rather difficult at times to understand these aristo- 
cratic, public schoolboy men of the world and statesmen to 
whom we entrust our Army and Navy, our finances, our 
foreign relations, our mechanical transport, our culture, and 
our national destinies. Count Sforza has written a not unin- 
teresting, but somewhat pedestrian book of character 
sketches of a heterogeneous collection of Europeans with 
Mustafa Kemal and Yuan Shi-kai and Sun Yat-sen thrown 
in from Asia. He begins with old Franz Joseph, though 
what exactly that old man had to do with the making of 
Europe or anything else, it is not easy to imagine. 
Aerenthal and Tisza, the Empress Eugénie and Curzon, 
Foch and two Popes, Pachich and Venizelos, Bonar Law 
and Lloyd George, Poincaré, Briand, Millerand, Lenin are 
among those who have sat for their portraits. Count Sforza 
is not, psychologically, remarkably illuminating, but he 


usually has a sensible understanding of his subject. But of 
Lord Curzon it is quite obvious that he has not. There is 


something in this English ‘‘ milor’’ which puzzles the Italian 
Count. You catch a glimpse of the chasm of the geological 
age, of the whole civilization which divides the two, at the 
end of Count Sforza’s chapter. He quotes a letter which 
Curzon wrote as an old man, in the bitterness of his dis- 
appointment at Mr. Baldwin’s being chosen instead of him- 
self for Prime Minister, and then he adds this comment: 
‘* When I read them (the pages of this letter), I could not 
help feeling a touch of sadness at the sight of this old 
man, who, embittered and lonely, still failed to understand 
that life is not a career which begins at Eton and Oxford.”’ 

But that is exactly what Mr. Churchill would say that 
life was or ought to be, if he ever had a moment to turn 
round and think about it. The whole of European civiliza- 
tion, let alone other civilizations, are nothing to him com- 
pared with the game of polo or the game of life. Hence the 
memoirs which he has written of his early years are partly 
childish and partly admirable. When he writes about things 
which Count Sforza would consider serious and the business 
of a grown man’s life, he writes like a child or savage. But 
when he writes about the game which he has been playing 
with such gusto and brilliancy, at Sandhurst and on the 
polo grounds of India, in the South African War and at 
Omdurman, at the Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
Treasury, his book is masterly. His restless energy and 
vivacity, his enjoyment of what he calls life, the liveliness 
on the surface of his mind, all these things get into his 
writing, and he can therefore make his past experiences so 
vivid that one can re-live them with him and share his 
enjoyment and satisfaction. The story of his escape from 
the prison at Pretoria, for instance, is almost as good as 
the famous escape story in the memoirs of Casanova, another 
man to whom life was a game—though a game of a very 
different sort from Mr. Churchill’s, a game, indeed, which 
Englishmen either do not play or, if they do play it, being 
sahibs, do not talk of even in their memoirs. And the moral 
of it all is summed up in that Latin quotation which Mr. 
Churchill probably learnt at Harrow and Lord Montagu at 
Eton: Suus cuique mos. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN AT HOME 


Rough Islanders: or, The Natives of England. By H. W. 
NEVINSON. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


THE worst of an excellent but provocative book is that it 
tempts the reviewer to instant argument, and he leaves him- 
Self no space to praise its excellence. Let me say at once, 
therefore, having been well kindled by Mr. Nevinson, that 
this is an admirable survey, comprehensive, humorous, and 
wise. In a comparatively small compass, and with every 
appearance of ease, Mr. Nevinson has managed to touch on 
all the essential characteristics and activities of the English 
race. Each chapter deals with a separate aspect, and a clear 
table of contents enables the reader to make at once for the 
department he knows best. There is also an index, and the 
book is illustrated with sixteen plates by C. R. W. Nevinson, 
which add greatly to its effect. 

Speaking of the English in general, Mr. Nevinson sug- 
gests that what foreigners mistake for hypocrisy is merely 
an absence of logical principle. He notes the happy toler- 
ance of our poorer people for social butterflies, and points 
out the abdication of freedom by the private individual 
(luring and since the war. In the section on Politics, he 
says wiselv: ‘‘ The mere size of a paper’s circulation is 
likely to reduce its political influence, since it... can 
seldom be very definite in regard to vital subjects.’’ It is 
200d to read his reference to the atrocious persecution of 
country labourers a bare hundred years ago, facts of which 
a surprising number of people are still ignorant; as, for 
that matter, they are ignorant of the labourer’s plight in 
certain counties to-day. The worst instances of economic 
oppression always seem to be hidden from contemporaries, 
and kept for the indignation of posterity. The same chapter 
contains a generous and deserved tribute to the work of 
3ernard Gilbert. Indeed, the book is well documented 
throughout: Mr. Nevinson is modest and business-like, striv- 
ing by all means to put before his readers the truth as he 
sees it. 


He has, however, if I may respectfully say so, a bee in 
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na MELODY AND THE LYRIC THE BALANCE 
1e 
a JOHN MURRAY GIBBON ADA HARRISON 
, “A valuable contribution to /iterary history. An im- Miss Harrison’s writing is well known in other media. 
= portant book not only to musicians. An admirable piece Her first novel is, as one would expect, a mature — 
i of work and astonishingly cheap.”—Life and Letters. ment, Written, as a good artist sketches, with quick, 
ely With 200 musical examples. 12s. 6d. graphic strokes, witty in observation and constant in sense 
er- of beauty.” —Evening Standard. 7s. 6d 
od MUSIC COME TO EARTH 
1al ADOLF WEISSMANN LISA 
he In this brilliant little book one of the most discerning EDITH YOUNG 
is music critics of our time speculates upon the future of his A novel of emotion, which, the publishers believe, will 
art, and reviews the present situation frankly and without make a reputation for the author. It defies brief analysis. 
= sentimental resentment. Translated by Eric Blom. 6s. “A thing of astonishing beauty.”—Evening News. 7s.,6d. 
1s ad _ 
of ila SIMPLE STORIES FROM 
ch ———_—_—— ‘PUNCH ’ 
rd FLYFISHING ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
ya VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON Here are twenty-four perfect examples of Mr. Marshall’s 
hic diti ‘. age : a aa whimsical art, so original and sly, with their natural 
es, An enlarged edition of Lord Grey’s “ classic of angling, corollary of drawings by George Morrow. “ Riotously 
er with additional chapters by the author and wood-engrav- funny.” —Sunday Times. 68. 
ings by Eric Daglish. Second Impression printing. 7 
of tos. 6d.* 
ed 
iv- EVERYMAN BIOGRAPHY 
he PRESENTED BY THOMAS DERRICK 
The moral play of Everyman will never be out of date. HENRY IRVING 
in And Thomas Derrick ‘here presents it as a vital drama. GORDON CRAIG 


His seventy-three woodcuts in themselves enact the play 
before the reader. It isa very unusual book. 15s. Also 
a signed limited edition at 3 guineas.* 


ON THE MINOR PROPHECIES OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
EMILY S. HAMBLEN 


An original interpretation of the psychological plan 
underlying the prophetic books. With an Introduction 
by 5. Foster Damon. 15s. 


THE SIMON REPORT ON INDIA 
AN ABRIDGEMENT: By R. W. BROCK 


This volume, which has a preface by Viscount Burnham, 
supplies a summary of all the essential facts and opinions 
embodied in the two volumes issued by the Indian 
Statutory Commission. As far as possible the actual 
words of the Report are used, and, in effect, the fruits of 
the Commission’s investigations are for the first time 
placed within reach of the general reader. 2s. 6d. 


THE STUFFED OWL 
AN ENLARGED EDITION 


Nearly six thousand copies of the first edition having been 
sold, a new edition of D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s and 
Charles Lee’s anthology of Bad Verse is now ready, 
containing many more choice specimens and a really 
enjoyable index. With 8 Beerbohm cartoons. 6s. 


VENICE AND ITS STORY 
THOMAS OKEY 


A new edition (the fourth) is now ready of Professor 
Okey’s well-known history and guide to Venice. It is 
superbly illustrated with 40 coloured plates and numerous 
other drawings and photographs of Venetian works 
of art. 15s. 


“* A performance of unique distinction. To my knowledge, 
nothing comparable with it exists in the English lan- 
guage.’—Conal O’ Riordan, in the New Statesman. “ An 
adorable portrait of a great man.”—Arnold Bennett, in 
Evening Standard. Wlustrated. 15s.* 


JANE AUSTEN 

R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 
“* The ‘ gay and genial sincerity ’ of Jane Austen emerges 
from this book in an entirely convincing manner.”’— 
Harold Nicolson, in Daily Express. Illustrated. 15s.* 


A BASKETFUL OF MEMORIES 
THOMAS OKEY 


An autobiographical sketch by a scholar of renown, who 
was born the son of a poor East End basketmaker. A 
very human story of a slum boy’s triumph over circum- 
stance, Illustrated. 6s. 


POETRY AND ESSAYS 


THE GLANCE BACKWARD 


RICHARD CHURCH 


“ This is a book of individual beauty.”—L. A. G. Strong, 
in the Spectator. A finely printed edition, with drawings 
by Robert Austin, limited to 750 copies. 8s. 6d. _, 


A BOOK OF GRACE 
GRACE RHYS 


Last poems and essays of the late Mrs. Ernest Rhys, 
including her most characteristic work. With a Memoir 
by Ernest Rhys, Preface by Sylvia Lynd, and two wood- 
engravings by Eric Daglish. 6s.* 
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qd, All prices are net. Prospectuses of books marked 
post free from 10, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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his bonnet. He does not like the Upper Classes. Even less 
does he like those who, not belonging to them by birth, have 
been enabled by success to ape them. This dislike leads 
him, not into actual misrepresentation of the part played 
in English life by the aristocracy or their imitators, but into 
continual sour little jibes and witticisms, which are often 
funny enough, but do not seem to fall within the book’s 
intention. In a commentator upon the English scene, such 
bias is, I submit, as serious a disqualification as a bias 
against villagers, suburban householders, or journalists. It 
produces passages which are in sharp contrast to the im- 
partiality of the book as a whole. To say of the directors 
of Joint-Stock Companies ‘‘ God made them, let them pass 
for men,’’ may be amusing, but it is not sound comment on 
those rough islanders who happen to be directors of Joint- 
Stock Companies. To speak of ‘‘ even such religious beliefs 
as a bishop or a dean has retained ’’ is hardly even amus- 
ing, nor is the reference, on page 38, to the Prince of Wales. 
Mr. Nevinson suggests that the landed gentry influence, on 
threat of dismissal, the religious and political beliefs of 
their tenantry, and ‘‘ control the population *’ by refusing to 
allow cottages to be built upon their land. Let him take 
comfort. The landed gentry are having as bad a time as 
he could wish them. 

Anti-success feeling tinges also Mr. Nevinson’s account 
of our expensive education: ‘‘ Flogging as an Encourage- 
ment to Sport ’’ is one of his headings. Apropos of flogging, 
I think that he takes its effect on the flogger a little too 
seriously. Save in very exceptional cases, the executioner 
gets no sadistic pleasure from his task. He probably hates 
it at first, and then becomes indifferent, deriving no more 
satisfaction than the impersonal thrill of making a good 
off-drive. This may be all wrong, but not in the way Mr. 
Nevinson means. 

‘* Rough Islanders ’’ is, as you see, a provocative book: 
and, but for its one bias, an exceedingly fair one, full of 
wit, good sense, and a deep love of England. For this, I 
cannot do better than transcribe Mr. Nevinson’s last words: 

*“* The daily life of every lover and every child is haunted 
by fears that spring from overwhelming affection and from 


a passionate desire for the loved one’s highest good. And 
so for his country the patriot may fear lest she should 
sacrifice her noble traditions for avaricious gain, and 


degrade her reputation 
ferocity, and 
enterprise by 
satisfactions.” 


for courage by outbursts of crue} 
bedim her splendid vision of adventurous 
stooping to the muckrake of comfortabl 


L. A. G. STRONG. 


WAR INDUSTRIES 


Deutsche Rohstoffwirtschaft im Weltkrieg. By 
Otro GOEBEL. (Oxford University Press. 

Die Einkommenverschiebungen in Oesterreich wahrend des 
Weltkrieges. By PROFESSOR DR. WILHELM WINKLER. (Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 

Die deutschen Eisenbahnen im Kriege, By Dr. ADOLF SARTER. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 


PROFESSOR DR. 
lis, 6d.) 


THE scientific literature dealing with the Great War and its 
effects upon the development of the social and economic con- 
ditions all over the world is still increasing. Naturally, a 
good many books of this class are being published rather 
more for commercial reasons than because of their scientific 
value. This comment does not touch the ‘‘ Economic and 
Social History of the World War’ sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Although this work 
is still far from being complete—it will contain a large 
number of volumes by authorities of many countries—it 
appears that it will undoubtedly become one of the standard 
publications about everything connected with the great war. 
At any rate, its scientific level and the names of the 
collaborators guarantee real information. Three recently 
published volumes of fhe series throw new light on the 
activities of the German and Austrian war industries. 
Apart from any political judgments, one cannot but 
admire that Germany, enclosed on all sides, and, by means 


of the sea blockade, practically denied any supply of raw 
materials, was able to resist the Allies for so long a time as 
she actually did. In his book, ‘‘ Deutsche Rohstoffwirtschaft 
im Weltkrieg’’ (The Economics of German Raw Material 
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during the World War), Professor Dr. Otto Goebel gives us 
a detailed account of all the difficulties encountered in pro- 
viding sufficient outfits and munitions for the German Army, 
It is obvious to-day that all those difficulties were not 
actually realized before the Marne battle in 1914 was lost, 
Then, however, it became clear that ag the plan of cam- 
paign, which had already been prepared by Schlieffen many 
years before the war, had not been efficiently carried out, 
the war could not be ended within a few months, as every- 
body in Germany had definitely expected. It was Rathenau, 
later Minivter of Foreign Affairs and, being a Jew, murdered 
by some anti-semitic youths, who first pointed out the neces- 
sity of controlling and rationalizing all available raw 
materials for war purposes. By means of a special organiza- 
tion he carried through very effective measures of saving, 
collecting, and redistributing of important materials for the 
industries, as well as of food for the population. Production 
and import of coal, iron, steel, metals, and chemicals were 
under the State’s control, and so every bit was used. 

In spite of the efforts of the War Ministry, generally the 
principle of free capitalistic private economics was main- 
tained. The prices of army supply rose rapidly, and it was 
practically impossible to keep them down on a reasonable 
level. It is astonishjng to read the figures of profits made 
by the various companies. They come often enough to 
200 per cent. and even more. Regarding the fact that these 
figures are taken from limited companies’ balance-sheets 
which, as experience shows, are liable to be more or less 
‘** doctored,’’ the actual earyings must be assumed as even 
higher. Of course, the State’ endeavoured to fix price limits 
and to make quite a number of laws and by-laws trying to 
restrict the abuse of the war situation by the capitalists, but 
no practical result could be obtained. 

In Austria the war industries enjoyed the same good 
times, as Professor Dr. Winkler proves in ‘‘ Die Einkommen- 
verschiebungen in Oesterreich wahrend des Weltkrieges ”’ 
(The Income Fluctuations in Austria during the World War). 
He gives a really excellent collection of useful figures deal- 
ing with the vicissitudes of the economic situation of the 
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This is the first detailed and scientific study in English of 
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which transferred so large a proportion of the parochial 
endowments to non-parochial purposes. 
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various groups of population. Important from the 
strategic point of view were the German railways which 
had to carry transports of soldiers and war material to two 
different fronts and into occupied territories. Dr. Adolf 
Sarter shows very thoroughly and with many figures in 
‘* Die deutschen Eisenbahnen im Kriege *’ (The German Rail- 
ways during the War) how they fulfilled that difficult task. 
SIEGFRIED KOSTERICH. 


MISS TREVELYAN’S WORK 


William ll, and the Defence of Holland, 1672-4. By 
CAROLINE TREVELYAN. (Longmans. 2ls.) 


MARY 


For two reasons in particular this must be a welcome book. 
First, because it is a serious and highly competent piece 
of craftsmanship from another bearer of a name highly 
honoured in English history, and a work which, as Glad- 
stone once said in one of those inspired moments which 
linked him to all humanity, must ‘‘ be grateful to a father’s 
heart.’’ Welcome again, because it takes us right into that 
wonderful Dutch history, with which only half a dozen 
people in this country can deal, and of which most of us 
are woefully ignorant. It is our loss, and a heavy one, not 
only because the history of Holland is in many vital respects 
a sister to our own, immersed in the same developments of 
commerce, Protestantism, colonial government, and indus- 
trial democracy, but even more because the production, the 
technique, and the wisdom of Dutch historiography has 
reached in the last half-century something near perfection 
—something, at least, from which we could get many lessons 
in the use of rich national archives. No country, to the best 
of my belief, has accomplished what Vreede, Fruin, Japikse, 
Colenbrander, and their many colleagues have done for the 
extraordinarily diverse manuscript collections of Holland, 
but the fruits of that work rarely receive an English dress ; 
we are bereft of treasures like the great correspondence of 
De Witt, and never catch the aroma of that great age when 
Tromp and De Ruyter defended the civilization which 
Grotius, Vermeer, and Spinoza illumined, or the air of 
Leiden and Amsterdam, or the sounding-board of European 
statesmanship beneath which stood Fagel and Heinsius. 

In form rather than in substance Miss Trevelyan’s work 
is one for the specialist, for it sets out to tell the story of 
but two years, and is soundly based on Dutch and British 
archives, and a mass of contemporary Dutch memoirs, 
letters, and diaries. She has lived in and explored the 
country, whose many-forked rivers ran with the best blood 
of Europe, and with her eves has made real to us the 
politics of those little cities, Delft, or Haarlem, or Naarden, 
which like medieval Prato or Pistoia fought out mighty 
questions under their porches and colonnades. But, alto- 
gether apart from the fact that Miss Trévelyan has the 
power of making history move in the written word, she has 
rightly given a generous interpretation to her title, explain- 
ing the full preface of her two years and displaying the 
young William III. in his setting as a European. 

There are one or two mistakes—how lucky the historian 
whose books contain so few—the oddest being a statement 
that Arlington did not sign the secret Treaty of Dover; 
leaving Lingard and Mignet out of it, I who write this have 
unhappily seen his signature on the document itself. And 
there are points of view with which we cannot all be ex- 
pected to agree. That Arlington had a love of intrigue for 
its own sake; that Charles II. seriously contemplated forcing 
England to Catholicism with French troops, or an abso- 
lutism on the French model—well, at Doomsday we shall 
see, as Charles himself said, whose is the blackest 
guilt. There is no need to whitewash the ugly 
vacillating cynicism of Charles II., to understate the 
English horror of Catholicism, or to overestimate the 
very small power and numbers of the English Catholics, 
and still one may feel that Miss Trevelyan hardly gives their 
full weight to other factors in Anglo-Dutch relations. I 
venture to suggest two; the real fear of an entente between 
France and Holland which for twenty years bulks enor- 
mously in the English official records and counted heavily in 
the decisive year 1678, and the real economic-colonial 
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rivalry which, surely, far transcended in the eyes of that 
age of politicians all the differences of half the creeds. 

We may hope that an author who can write this book 
of early promise, giving a veritable picture of large politics 
and painting many men, Beverning and Louvois, Arlington 
and Godolphin, well worthy of remembrance in three 
nations, will be able to go on to a work of larger scale ; the 
labourers in the field of British foreign policy are few, and 
the audience has yet to be convinced that we are treating of 
the continuous and intimate problems of our own country. 
Meantime, let us be grateful for this fine narrative of action, 
told in moving English, and written from the heart. 

KEITH FEILING. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


There is nothing of rehabilitation about ‘‘ The Outline of 
History,’”’ by H. G. Wells, the new and revised edition of 
which, 1,238 pages, has just been issued by Messrs. Cassell 
at 8s. 6d. As Mr. Wells says, it is difficult for the pen to 
keep pace with the spade, but he has brought the pre- 
history and archeology and anthropology of the new edition 
as up-to-date as circumstances permit. He has also added 
considerably to his notes on the development of the Arts, 
and has rewritten much of the history of the Great War. 
Otherwise the history stands four-square and unrepentant. 
Cesar is still described as second-rate, Alexander’s great- 
ness is still questioned, and Rome—a less questionable 
Wellsian whimsie—is still denied the cultural precedence 
that the major historians of a.D. have usually allotted her. 
But, Mr. Well explains, it is his ‘‘ Outline,’’ and if you 
know a better or can write a better, go to and write it. 

To the second edition of ‘‘ The Evolution of Industrial 
Organization’’ (Pitman, 10s. 6d.) Professor Shields has 
added an examination of Rationalization, an analysis of 
the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, an exposition of 
Instalment Selling, an investigation of Family Allowances, 
a note on the Priestman wage system, and a new chapter on 
the inauguration and development of Trade Unions, thus 
bringing his account of industrial organization up-to-date. 
From Messrs. Allen & Unwin comes an interesting little 
book, ‘‘ The Old Trade Unions: From Unprinted Records of 
the Brushmakers,’’ by William Kiddier (7s. 6d.), a verv 
pertinent footnote to Professor Shields’s history. Here, told 
plainly from its written records, is the story of an “ illegal ” 
Trade Union maintaining its unemployed members and 
conducting its business a hundred years ago with a skill, an 
honesty, and a self-sacrificing courage, that it is as good to 
read about as Mr. Kiddier, himself an ex-brushmaker, says 
it warmed his heart to record. 

In 1926 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust instituted a 
svstem of book grants to boys’ and girls’ clubs. A catalogue 
was compiled to assist clubs in their selections ; and from 
this beginning has been developed ‘‘ Books to read,” a 
volume of 600 pages, published by the Library Association, 
26-27, Bedford Square, W.C.1. It is still addressed mainly 
to voung readers. Its utility is obvious, but in respect of 
modern literature it has weaknesses. From Messrs. Scribner 
we receive ‘‘ The Classics in Translations’’ (12s. 6d.), a 
guide to the best English renderings of Greek and Latin 
authors, by Mr. F. Seymour Smith. This is a convenient 
and highly informative book—a ‘‘ desk-book,’’ Mr. Smith 
calls it. It speaks to the reader rather than the collector. 
The writer is catered for in ‘‘ Complete Writing for Profit ’’ 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), in which Mr. Michael Joseph collects 
and revises five separate books, leading mainly to jour- 
nalistic accomplishment, and conveying much practical 
instruction. 

* . * 

Internationalism is becoming a necessity, and inter- 
nationalism may be said to be the keynote of Canon Raven’s 
description of the Church’s task in the world in his con- 
tribution to ‘‘ The Church of To-day’? (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 7s. 6d.). He does not wish to Anglicize or 
Europeanize the natives of Asia or Africa, but wishes to 
Christianize thern in the highest sense, so that the Church 
may become a true brotherhood. He pays great tribute to 
the work of the League of Nations on behalf of suffering 
humanity throughout the world. In the first section of 
the book Mr. P. Gardner-Smith emphasizes the difference 
between religion, or man’s consciousness of God, and 
theology, which is dependent upon the ideas of the age, and 
must change with the growth of knowledge. 
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: AN IMPRESSION 
OF RUSSIA 


In view of the tremendous interest 





aroused by the special Russian Supple- 
ment published with “The Economist” 
last week and embodying the results of 
investigations by a special commissioner 
sent to Russia this summer, atrangements 
have been made to reprint the Supple- 
ment in booklet form. 


This arresting report of an impartial 
observer is an important contribution 
to an understanding of the unique 
experiment which Russia is making in 

the form of the Five Years’ Plan. 


Projected miracle? Megalomaniacs 
gamble ending in success or collapse ? 
These questions ate of vital importance 
to the whole world. 





Obtainable from 
The Publisher, THE ECONOMIST, 


8, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 4. 
Price 1/-. By Post 1/1. 
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BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


MATHEMATICS OF DOUBLING AND 
REDOUBLING (1, 


S I have more than once urged in this column, there 

is at Bridge but one ultimate guiding principle: mathe- 

matical expectation. This applies equally to bidding 
and to play. When in doubt whether or no to take a par- 
ticular line of action—to make a “sacrifice ’’ overbid, to 
attempt a precarious finesse—you have only to ask yourself 
this question: Does it lay the odds? Or to put it more 
scientifically: Do the chances of success justify the risk? 
If the answer is ‘‘ Yes,’ then you are justified in going 
ahead—unless, of course, there is some alternative line of 
action which offers you even better odds. 

Now I have recently witnessed some really bad doubles 
at Contract—really bad, not because they did not come off, 
but because the chance of success, when balanced against 
the chance of failure, did not in any case warrant the risk 
that was taken. Here is a case in point. The score was 
love-all in the rubber game. South dealt and bid One Spade; 
West, No Bid ; North, Three Diamonds; East, No Bid; South, 
Three Spades ; West, No Bid ; North, Four Spades ; East, No 
Bid ; South, No Bid. West now doubled holding :— 

e Vex ex K Q 10x Rax @ A 
and all passed. 

Now this double, look at it how you may, shows very 
poor judgment. West may make a Heart ; he will probably 
make the Ace of Clubs ; he may (though it is doubtful) make 
a trump. His Diamonds are the wrong side of a strong suit 
already disclosed. He cannot reasonably place his partner 
with anything. Worst of all, he may be redoubled, in which 
case he can have no possible line of escape. In point of fact, 
he was not redoubled—I cannot think why—for South made 
six Spades, losing only the Ace of Clubs. He had a singleton 
Ace of Hearts, two Diamonds (North holding seven to the 
Ace, Jack, Ten), and, of course, ali the Spades. 

At the end of the hand West made the following fatuous 
remark: ‘‘ Sorrv, partner, but I thought we had an even 
chance of defeating them.”’ 

Now it is this singular apologia of West’s that I wish 
particularly to discuss. In thinking he had ‘an even 
chance’ of bringing off the double, he showed execrable 
judgment, but even with an even chance he would have been 
grossly at fault in doubling. This aspect of the question, as 
far as I can discover, had never even occurred to him. 

Nor, I believe, has it received the attention it deserves 
from many other plavers. May I, then, invite consideration 
of the following simple arguments? 

We will begin with Auction. Suppose my adversaries 
have called Four Spades, and I think there is a chance of 
defeating their Contract—a chance which can fairly be 
assessed at ‘‘an even one. And suppose that this is a 
fair appreciation of the position—that everything turns on a 
finesse which can be taken either way, success meaning ten 
tricks to the declarer, and failure nine. Should I be justi- 
fied in doubling? The beginner is inclined to say ‘ Yes,”’ 
because there is a latent impression that in bringing off a 
double one is inflicting a heavy defeat upon one’s adver- 
saries ; but in fact the answer is ‘‘ No.’’ Look at the figures: 

If my double succeeds, I gain 50 points by it (I score 

100 instead of 50). 

If mv double fails, I lose 86 points by it (72 plus 50, 

instead of 36). 

And hence I should wait, not for ‘‘ an even chance,” 
but for a chance of defeating the declaration at least as 
good as 86: 50 on, before I double Four Spades. In other 
words, to double, where there is only an even chance of 
bringing it off, is betting against heavy odds. 

These odds, in fact, are heavier than is suggested by 
the 86: 50 arrived at arithmetically—because there is also 
the chance (not arithmetically ascertainable) of a redouble 
by the adversaries. This weights the scales still further 
against the hapless doubler. 

Now let us pass from Auction to Contract. Assume the 
same circumstances as before—a bid of Four Spades, where 
there is an even chance of the declarer’s getting home or 
of going down one trick. Then 

(a) if the declarer is not vulnerable, 

I gain 50 points if my double succeeds (100 minus 50). 

I lose 170 points if my double fails (120 plus 50), 
and hence I ought not to double unless the odds in favour 
are better than 17 to 5—say, for practical purposes, 4 to 1. 

(b) if the declarer is vulnerable, 


” 
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I gain 100 points if my double succeeds (200 minus 100) ; 

I lose 220 points if my double fails (120 plus 100), 
so that here the minimum odds to warrant a double are 
odds better than 22 to 10—say, as a working proposition, 
3 to 1. 

To sum up, an adverse contract of Four Spades (and this 
applies equally to other contracts for game), should not be 
doubled unless the chance of bringing off the double is :— 

At Auction, at least 2: 1 on 


At Contract, where declarer is vulnerable, at least 
3: 1 on. 

At Contract, where declarer is not vulnerable, at least 
4: lon. 


Next week, I will continue the argument with reference 
to more complex situations. 


THE “NORWICH” POLICY 


N recent years endowment insurance has almost driven 

whole-life assurance from the field so far as this country 

is concerned, and the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society have felt that no effort should be spared to bring 
forward the merits of whole-life insurance, by which alone 
family provision can properly be made, which, after all, is 
the first consideration of insurance. 

Under one and the same contract the ‘‘ Norwich "’ policy 
gives an endowment insurance payable at a selected age, 
and also a whole-life insurance without any payments of 
premium beyond that age. On attainment of the selected age 
one half the sum insured and one half of the bonus is pay- 
able in cash. The other half remains as a fully paid-up 
whole-life insurance, sharing in bonuses until death, and 
is then available as a provision for death duties or for the 
immediate necessities of the family. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND INCOME TAX 


An interesting and instructive leaflet has recently been 
issued by the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company giving some particulars of this subject. 

According to an old English proverb the two great 
certainties of life are death and taxation. Thanks to Life 
Assurance, however, it is possible to provide against the 
hardships which may be caused through death, and at the 
Same time to mitigate the inevitable claims of taxation. 

A tax-payer may invest in Life Assurance and obtain 
rebate of income tax on as much as one-sixth of his total 
income, the only restriction being that premiums must not 
exceed 7 per cent. of the sum assured payable at death. The 
minimum rebate on Life Assurance premiums is 2s. in the £, 
and the maximum 2s. 3d. in the £. If the taxable income 
does not exceed £250, the rebate is at the 2s. rate, if over 
£250, it is at 2s. 3d. in the £. If, however, the amount paid 
in Life Assurance premiums exceeds the income on which 
tax is paid at 4s. 6d. in the £, then rebate in respect of the 
excess is allowed at only 2s. in the £. 


New MorToR PROSPECTUS 


A new private motor-car prospectus has just been issued. 
It offers two tables of rates, one for cars garaged within the 
London area (taking a radius of 15 miles approximately 
with Charing Cross as the centre), and lower rates for cars 
garaged anywhere in Great Britain excepting the London 


area. Rates are also quoted for third party risks only for 
cars garaged anywhere in Great Britain including the 


London area. 

A feature of the new prospectus is the increasing bonus 
for years of no claims. The renewal premium, if no claim 
has been made during the previous year or years is reduced 
as follows:— 


First renewal 10% Fourth renewal «< 
Second renewal 15% Subsequent renewal .. wae 
Third renewal 20% 


Some of the outstanding points are that (1) tyres and 
accessories are covered against loss or damage for any 
cars excluding wear and tear and mechanical breakdown; (2) 
the assured mav select his own repairer and have repairs 
commenced immediately following an accident; (3) if the 
assured drives any other car he is covered against third 
party claims ; (4) the car is covered whilst being driven by 
any driver; (5) owner’s luggage, &c., is covered without 
extra premium ; (6) a company will agree the value of the car 
and pay that amount in event of a total loss. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


THE NATION has been a foremost advocate of schemes of National Develop- 
ment, and many proposals for economic adjustment which are now the 
subject of furious discussion in political circles were first outlined in its 
columns. 


Tue NaTION remains pre-eminently the weekly review which influences 
opinion on vital questions of social and international policy. 
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Notable contributors to recent tssues include :— 


ECONOMICS & POLITICS | Sir Francis Acland, J. A. Hobson, J. M. 
Keynes, Major Nathan, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Andre Siegfried, Sir Josiah 
Stamp. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS C. F. Andrews, Norman Angell, P. J. 
Noel Baker, Lord Cecil, Walter Lipp- 
mann, C. K. Webster. 

ART & DRAMA Gordon Craig, Roger Fry, Lydia Lopo- 

- kova, George Rylands. 

MUSIC Constant Lambert. 

POETRY Wilfrid Gibson, R. H. Mottram, Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, W. J. Turner, Dorothy 
Wellesley. 

LITERATURE AND Stella Benson, Augustine Birrell, Ed- 

CRITICISM mund Blunden, G. Lowes Dickinson, 
E. M. Forster, J. L. Hammond, G. M. 
Trevelyan, Leonard Woolf. 

MacFLEckNoE, the foremost political satirist of the day (F.C. G. in verse !) 

and ERIMUS, its vivacious Parliamentary correspondent, are weekly features. 
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Features of Early Issues 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL on“ William Windham.” 
NORMAN ANGELL im a series of articles em- 


bodying some penetrating proposals to deal 
with Unemployment and the Revival of 
British Trade. 


J. M. KEYNES on the “Great Slump of 1930.” 


Two striking articles on the world depression. 


6d. WEEKLY—30s. A YEAR. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By 


THE INTERMEDIATE ‘“ MONEY ” 


CONOMISTS are gradually making the City of 

London realize that the trade depression is behaving 

normally—that it is working out along the lines of 
the typical trade cycle. Cheap money is causing a ** boom ” 
in long-term gilt-edged securities. The long-term rate of 
interest is gradually “being brought down. Industrial com- 
panies are being encouraged to borrow and, little by little, 
to borrow for purposes of expansion. Sometime the prices 
of a few commodities will begin to rise. Even now the 
consumption of some commodities is probably proceeding 
faster than the rate at which middlemen are buying from 
producers. In such cases the middlemen, feeling sure of 
their demand, will, sooner or later, decide to replenish 
their declining stocks. I can picture the turning-point— 
the first order that breaks the slump. A retired Civil 
Servant, enjoying a fixed money income, reads an account 
in Tue Nation of the fall in retail prices, suddenly feels 
richer (as, in fact, he is), decides that his wardrobe is a 
disgrace, goes out to a man’s store, and orders new suits, 
shirts, underclothes, and boots. The manager of the store, 
who knows his customer, is so impressed that he decides 
that the time for replenishing stocks has come. Orders are 
passed to the manufacturers, who in turn buy more of the 
raw materials. The price of something has risen, and the 


corner has been turned. 


~ * > 


Meanwhile, the Stock Exchange is enjoying what I 
have described as an intermediate ** money ’? boom, Money 
is overflowing from the gilt-edged market into industrial 
debentures and preference shares. The supply of first-class 
securities of this sort is extremely limited so that a certain 
amount of money is even flowing into ordinary shares. This 
** money ”’ boom will go on until new capital issues increase 
fast enough to absorb new savings and idle investment 
funds. So far this year new issues have been below normal. 
The Midland Bank figures, which exclude British Govern- 
ment, conversion and redemption operations, give a total 
of £200.388,000 for the ten months ending last October, as 
against £235,521,000 and £309,853,000 for the correspond- 
ing periods of 1929 and 1928. A revival in new issues is 
new in full swine—witness South Africa borrowing £5 mil- 
lions this week in 4} per cent. stock, 1955-75, at ‘95}—and 
as it gathers pace, the “* boom ” in the gilt-edged market 
may perforce slacken down. Does Mr. Snowden. appreciate 
this possibility, and will he decide to hasten his scheme for 
the conversion of £2,000 millions of 5 per cent. War Loan? 
If he desires to attempt something big before Budget day, 
such as the repayment of any stock left unconverted, he 
must hurry, for, under the terms of the issue, the Govern- 
ment must give three months’ notice of the redemption 
of 5 per cent. War Loan. The price of 5 per cent. War 
Loan has now fallen to 102 1-16 ex dividend. Surely at 
this price it has speculative attractions, seeing that any 
offer of conversion must give the holder an opportunity to 
acquire long-dated stocks slightly below current market 


rates. 
* * * 


Revolutions, or threats of revolutions, have caused the 
foreign bond market as a whole to hang fire while other 
fixed interest securities are blazing. There are, of course, a 
few exceptions, and conspicuous among them are Chinese 
Government bonds. The Stock Exchange has apparently 
made up its mind that the Nanking Government is winning, 
that order will gradually be restored, and that trade will 
steadily revive. It was duly impressed by the Nanking 
Government’s recent announcement that the salt tax 
revenues would be forthcoming to meet the salt tax loans. 
Omitting the 4 per cent. loan, 1895, which is repaid at par 
in July, 1931, the present market prices of the remaining 
loans secured on the Customs and of the 5 per cent. loan, 
1912, which is secured on the salt tax, are shown in the 
following table :— 


BOOM-— 


TOREADOR 


CHINESE BONDS—MASSEY 


Low Present 
Red. 1930 Price 
1932 96 99} 
1943 76} 88 
1947 vi 79 


HARRIS 


Flat Redn, 
Yield % Yield % 
5.03 3.37 
$.1i 5.87 
6.33 7.20 


1896 
1898 
1925-47 
Reorgan. 


China 5%, 
China 43%, 
China 3 
China 5% 
1913 
yhina 5%, 


Ae 


7.35 4.40 
10.53 11.70 
The first four loans are shown in the presumed order of 
their charge on the Customs. The 5 per cent. Reorganiza- 
tion loan, 1913, is, subject to prior charges, secured on the 
surplus of Customs and salt tax. An attraction of these 


1960 4) 68 


1952 473 


1912 


Chinese bonds is that their redemption is provided for by 
annual drawings at par. 
* 


* 


Massey Harris, the oldest industrial organization in 
Canada, recently sent a circular to its shareholders apologiz- 
ing for the passing of dividends on the common shares. It 
pointed out that since October, 1929, the prices of wheat 
have declined by 52 per cent., barley by 62 per cent., oats 
by 56 per cent., rye by 66 per cent., and flax by 57 per cent, 
The Company’s only customer is the farmer, who is not 
only less disposed to buy new equipment, but is often 
unable to pay for old. Massey Harris common shares, which 
touched $100 in 1929, are now only $16. This brutal fall 
in market price suggests that shareholders, disgruntled by 
the 1929 issue of shares at $60, have been selling in disgust. 
Someone has recalled in this connection the remarks of the 
Two Black Crows, Said one: ‘ It was the Devil in you 
made you knock that man down.’? Replied the other: 
** Yeah, but that jumping on him was my own idea.” If 
there has been jumping on Massey Harris shares, it may be 
time to — them up. 











BECAUSE 


adjusting the blend of Shell petrol 
to suit winter temperatures, gives 
quicker starting in cold weather 
than is possible from fuels 
blended on a compromise for 
both summer and winter use. 


EVERY 
Shell pump now delivers 


WINTER SHELL 


petrol for quick starting 























